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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION I. 


Of Knowledge in general *. 


Au knowledge is either that of euer 
fads, or that of general rules. 
rules; and is the firſt requiſite in the practice 
of arts, and in the condudt of affairs. 

A general rule is the expreſſion of what is 
common, or is required to be common, in a 
number of particular caſes. > = | : 

General rules are the reſult, of obſerva” 
tion, or will; and conſequently are derived. 
| ot mind. 


T Bacon's novum organum. 
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Practice, or conduct of any ſort, though 
regulated by general rules, has a continual 
reference to particulars. 

In ſpeculation, we endeayour to eſtabliſh 


general rules. 
In practice, we ſtudy particular caſes, or 


apply general rules to regulate our conduct. 


SE r. II. 
of the Objects of Study. 


"Þ abs are, Hiſtory, Science, and Art. 
Hiſtory is the knowledge of particulars in 
detail. 
Science is the knowledge of general rules, 
and their applications. 
Art is the application of knowledge to 
pradice. 
Any general rule , expreſſing what is fad, 
or what is right, is termed a law of nature. 


A general rule, when applied to explain 


or regulate particulars, is termed a principle; 
and explanations or injunctions from principle, 
are termed theory or ſyſtem. The particulars 
to be explained are termed phenomena. 


Method in ſcience is of two kinds; ana- 


Iytic, and ſynthetic. 
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Analytic method, is that by which we pro- 
ceed from obſervation of fact, or right, in par- 
ticular caſes, to eftabliſh general rules. 

Synthetic method, is that by which we 
proceed from general rules to their partibules 
applications. 

The firſt is the method of inveſtigation. 

The ſecond of communication, or of the 
enlargement of ſcience. 

Argument is of two kinds: 

A priore, and a poſteriore. 

By an argument @ priore the ſact is proved 
from the law. | 

By an argument à poſteriore, the law is 
proved from the fad. 


S Er. III. 
Of the laws of Nature. 
Me: ſubjeds in nature may be conſidered 


under two aſpeds. 
I. In reſpe& to the ſact, or to their actual 
ſtate. 
2. In reſpect to the excellence of which 
they are ſuſceptible. 
Any general expreſſion of the ſact, or of 
the excellence required, may be termed, a 


Law of Nature. 
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4 MO RAL INT. 


„The laws of nature are either phyſical or 
moral. = | 
A phyſical law is the general expreſſion ,of 
a fad, uniſorm to a certain extent, in nafure. 
A moral law is a general expreſſion of the 
excellence required in any ſubject; more par- 
ticularly, of the reditude required 1 in human 
affairs. 
| Phyſical laws late "WP 18 nn, more | 
eſpecially 1 in the. operations of nature. 

In every operation, men are diſpoſed to 
apprehend an operating power or cauſe. 

Cauſes are of two kinds: | 

Efficient, and final. 

The efficient cauſe, 1s the energy or power 
producing an effect. 

Although the nature of this energy 1s not 
known in any caſe whatever, yet in every 
operation we conſider that as the cauſe which 
precedes or attends the operation, and to 
which the effect is always proportional. 

The ſinal cauſe, is the end or purpoſe for 


which an elled is Eds, 
In ſuppoſing ſinal cauſes, we ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of mind. 

Phyſical ſcience is the knowledge and ap- 
plication of phyſical laws, or of efficient cauſes, 
to explain and account for appearances. 
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Moral ſcience is the knowledge of what is 
right and proper in the actions and characters 
of men. 

A phyſical law exifts ſo far only as it is 
the fact. 

A moral law exiſts in being obligatory. 

The ſubjects from which phyſical laws are 
collected, may be claſſed under four fe 
heads: 

Mechaniſm, vegetation, animal life, and 
nds. 

It has not hitherto been made appear, 
although ſometimes attempted, that theſe 
operations can be comprehended under the 
ſame phyſical laws. | 

The phenomena of vegetation are not com- 
prehended under any known law of mecha- 
miſm, much leſs thoſe of animal life or in- 
telligence. 

The ſubjects of moral ſcience are, any mat- 
ters of choice, together with the nature and 

actions of free and voluntary agents. 
The immediate uſe of phy ſical ums, 1 
theory. 

The immediate uſes of moral law, are 
choice, practice, and conduct. 
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MORAL xxx. 
Sz cT. IV. 
Of Theory. 


; * FINER ſcience conſiſts in theory. 
Theory conſiſts in referring particular opera- 


tions to the principles, or general laws, under 


which they are comprehended; or in referring 
particular effects to the cauſes from which my 
proceed. 

Io inveſtigate or to point out any cal 
rule or law of nature, in which any parti- 
cular fac is comprehended, is to account for 
that fad. 

Thus Sir Iſaac Newton accounted for the 
planetary revolutions, by ſhowing that they 


were comprehended in the laws of motion and 


gravitation. 

To pretend to explain phenomena, by 
Mowing that they may be comprehended in a 
ſuppoſition or hypotheſis, or by applying to 
them metaphorically, the. language proper to 
any other ſubject, is illuſory in ſcience. 

Thus the vortex of Deſcartes , being a mere 
een could not explain the planetary mo- 
tions; and the terms, idea, image, or picture 
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of things, being terms merely metaphorical, 
cannot explain human knowledge or thought. 

All phenomena, though not comprehended 
under any known law, are proper materials 
of natural hiſtory. 

All facts that cannot be explained by any 
rule previouſly known, or better known than 
the ſas themſelves, may be termed ultimate 
fads. 

It is evident, that all theory muſt reſt on 
ultimate fads. a | 

To require explanation or proof à priore 
ſor eyery ſat, were to ſuppoſe that human 
knowledge requires an infinite ſeries; which 
is impoſſible. 


Sz cr. V. 
Cauſes that have retarded the progreſs of 
Science. 
1. HE neceſſary avocations of human life. 


2. The love of ſyſtem, and impatience of 
delay, in the ſtudy of particulars. ' 
3. Emulation of ſpeculative men, and de- 
fire to ſupplant each other as founders of ſeds. 
4. Prejudice, national or perſonal, 
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5. The difficulty of penetrating appearan- 
ces, to diſcover What operations are like 5 
What different. 

6. Aﬀecation of acuteneſs, or novelty in 
conteſting the evidence of ultimate facts. 

7. Vain deſire of accounting for ultimate 
fads. f od f 14 

The principal errors of human reaſon are, 
on the one hand, a raſh aſſent, without pro- 
per evidence, and, on the other, indiſcrimi- 
nate ſcepticiſm, or the deſpair of knowledge. 


1 SRE C . VI. 
Mazims of Reaſon, to be followed in ſpecu- 


lation, as well as in common life. 


| BY inquiry proceeds upon a ſuppolition 
that ſome meaſure of knowledge 1s attainable 
in the ſubje& to which the inquiry refers. If 
we deſpair of knowledge, we ſhall ceaſe to 
inquire. | 

The evidence of reality is various and un- 
equal in different inſtances; but, in the uni- 
verſe, is ſufficient to open our view 1 e 
order of Nature, and, in matters of import- 
ance to human life, is ſufficient to decide our 


conduct. 
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All evidence may be referred to four titles, 
Conſciouſneſs, Perception, Teſtimony, and 
Inference. | 

1. It is the firft maxim of reaſon, that no- 
thing is to be admitted without that degree of 
evidence with which it ſhould be attended, if 
true, and that, with this degree of evidence, 
nothing is to be rejected. 

2. That nothing be aſſigned as a law of 
nature, until it be known as a fact in nature. 

In general, it is ſafer to direct our early 
ſtudies to the inveſtigation of the laws of na- 
ture, than to the aſſignment of cauſes. In the 
latter, we are more apt to acquieſce in partial 
repreſentations , hypotheſes, or unconſidered 
appearances. 

3. That ſacts, uniform as far as our know- 
ledge of the ſubject extends, be deemed uni- 
verſal laws of nature reſpecting ſuch ſubject. 

4. That partial laws be not extended beyond 
the conditions and lmitations under which 
they are known to take place. 

5. That like phenomena be referred to the 
ſame laws. | 

6. That na proof or explanation be required 
of ultimate facts. 
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SR Or. VII. 
Of Moral Philoſophy. 


oe Moral Philoſophy is not the : 
knowledge of what is, but rather of what 
ought to be; yet, before we can aſcertain rules 
of morality fitted to any particular nature, the 
fad relating to that nature ſhould be known. 

Before we can aſcertain rules of morality 
for mankind, the hiſtory of man's nature, his 
diſpoſitions, his ſpecific enjoyments and ſuffer- 
ings, his condition and future proſpects, ſhould 
be known. 

From a proper collection of ſuch materials, 
we ſhould be able to aſcertain what is beſt for 
mankind, and to aſſign to every particular in 
human life its comparative value, and real 


place in the eſtimate of human affairs. 


This, however, is not to be done without 
a fair enumeration of the articles which men 
are diſpoſed to think of importance. 

Pneumatics, therefore, or the phyſical 
ſcience of mind, ſo far as it is to be collected 
from human nature, is the foundation of moral 


. philoſophy. 
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SECT. VIII. 


Of Pneumatics. 


1 treat phyſically of mind or ſpirit. 

This ſcience conſiſts of two parts. 

The firſt treats of man; the ſecond, of God. 

That part which treats of man, may contain 
the hiftory of man's nature, and an explana- 
tion or theory of the principal phenomena of 
human life. 

That which treats of God, contains the 
proofs of his exiſtence, attributes, and go- 
vernment. 

As the obſeryation of particulars in every 

ſubje&t, ought to precede the attempt to eſtab- 
liſh general rules, the hiſtory of man's nature 
is the foundation of every ſcience relating 
to him. 
This hiſtory conſiſts of facts, of which ſome 
occur on a general yiew of the ſpecies; others 
occur to the individual, in recollecting what 
paſles in his own mind. 

The firſt may be termed, the hiſtory of 
the ſpecies; the ſecond, that of the indi- 
vidual. 


3z MORAL PHILOSOPHY. | 


In the theory of human nature are ſolved 
queſtions relating to the characters of men, to 
the nature and ſuture proſpedts of the hu- 
man ſoul. | 


INSTITUTES 


OF 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Pn. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN *. 


Gim 4's iT 


HISTORY OF THE SPECIES. 


S1 c r. I. 


General arrangemen E. 


"0 hiſtory of the human ſpecies contains 
the following articles: = 
1. The form and aſpect of man. 
2. His refidence, and manner of ſubſiſtence. 
3. The yarieties of his race. 
4. The period of his life. 
5. His diſpoſition to ſociety, 


* 


2 See Buffon's Natural Hiſtory. 
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6. Population, or the generations and num- 
bers of mankind. 

7. Varieties of choice and purſuit. 

8. Arts and commerce. 

9. Diſparities of rank and eſtimation. 

10. Political eſtabliſhments. 

11. Language and literature. 


8 & Tz. II. 
Of the form and aſpect of Man. 


| human form is erect, furniſhed with 
articulations and muſcles fitted to retain this 
poſture, and to move it with eaſe and ſafety. 
The hand and the arm of man is an inſtru- 
ment and a weapon, not a prop or ſupport 
to his body. | 
His form and poſture are well fitted to ob- 
ſervation, to the uſe of reaſon, and to the 
practice of arts. 
His aſpect is expreſſive of his thoughts , 
ſentiments, and intentions. It is calm or agi- 
tated; mild orfierce; languidorardent; doubt- 
ful or decided; timid or intrepid. | 
His natural expreſſions conſiſt of actions, geſ- 
tures, ſmiles, frowns, tears, looks, together 


* 
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with changes of color; and exhibit, on the 
whole, a variety, and a grace, which either 
do not take place, or are not obſerved in other 
animals. | 

He is naked and unarmed; but, by his 
invention, qualified to ſupply theſe deſeds. 

The final cauſe appears to be, that his 
talent for invention ſhould be employed. 


S RO r. III. 
Man's reſidence, and manner of ſubſiſtence. 


9 — animals have their ranges on the 
earth, beyond which they do not willingly 
ſtray, or beyond Which they are not qualiſied 
to ſubſiſt. | 
Some ſubſiſt only in the hot climates, others 
in the cold or the temperate; but man reſides 
equally in every climate, and can ſubſiſt on 
great varieties of food, both animal and 
vegetable. 

He either accommodates himſelf to the in- 
conveniencies of his ſituation, or learns to 
ſurmount them. 
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Sx C r. IV. 


Varities of the human race. 


Cl. the general form and aſpect of man- 
kind, there are conſiderable varieties of the race. 

Men being diſperſed over the face of the 
earth , receive the influences of climate, ſitua- 
tion, and ſoil. 

The animal and rational temperament, is 
comparatively phlegmatic and dull in cold 
clmates; is more ardent and quick in warm 
climates; but has always poſſeſſed a diſtin- 
guiſhed ſupenority in the temperate. | 

Apart from theſe diſtinctions, the diverſi- 
ties of race are marked by a difference of ſta- 
ture, features, and complexion. > 
£1 Mankind may be referred to fix different 
races. | | 

The European, the Samocide, the Tartar, 
the Hindoo, the Negro, and the Americans. 


3 Buffon of the varieties of the human race. 


Sec, 
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, S 'E C T. V. 
Period of human life. 


by 


Eu ſpecies of animal is preferved by ſuc- 
ceſſion. * 
The death of one generation is as much a 
part in the order of nature, as the birth and 
ſucceſſion of another. 
In the human ſpecies, ö to wine 
obſervations, half the numbers that are ' born 
die before the ſeventeenth, the ſeve ain; or 
even the third year of their age is expired. 
Long life“, in all climates, conliſts of be- 
tween ſeventy and a hundred years. 5 
It appears from the annual regiſter of deaths 
where the numbers of people are > known, tl that | 
about one in thirty dies each year: Ing 
That, of twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight, a 
one is born: ws p | | 
nn about a fourth of the « whoſy number 


„ 


to carry arms. 
£19134 1001 faq al 3's ͤ—ͤ— - 11151907 


„ Buffoil's Natural 'Aiſory/ Halley's Tables Low- 
— s Abridgment of the Philoſophical Transactions, 
vol. 3. p. 66g. 

| 3 » $47 TI. > ban. } IT Keine 10 (A N 
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S R Or. VI. 
Diſpoſition of Man to ſociety *. 


NIMALS have been diſtinguiſhed into two 

claſſes; the ſolitary, and the ſocial. 

Animals of prey, for the moſt part, are 

ſolitary... 

Other — are, for the moſt part, 
ociating. 

The aſſociating may be farther ſubdivided 
into two kinds; | 
a i, Thoſe which aſſemble i in flocks or bends 5 
merely for company or ſafety: 

VB 2. Thoſe who unite their labors for " JR 
28 purpoſe, and diſtribute the burdens 

f the community according to ſome rule of 
inftin& or of reaſon. ny 

The latter are aſſociating and political. 
Man, though an animal of prey, and, from 
neceſſity or ſport, addicted to hunting or war, 
is, OT eS, in the higheſt degree, aſſo- 
ciating and political. 

Societies may be referred to four — 
claſſes. Families, companies , notions, and 
empives: | * ay 

5 Effay on the Hiſtory of Civil Society, 2M i. ſec. 5. 


ie 


> 
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Families are united by aſſedtion; companies 
by the deſire of lociety ; ; nations by the deſire 
of ſecurity; and empires by force. 

Men, by their confederacy, as well as by 
their artiſice, are enabled to ſubdue every 
other ſpecies of animal, to ſubſiſt by their 
ſpoils, and to employ the ſtrength of other 
animals, though ſuperior: to their W/m. 

Separate . for. the 1 


rivals or enemies *© See ai 3 
51 9 29/0 ut „ 1791 

"ar wage"; Lets Ay is 

gurt 9 1 * {FE -£ 

of Population . tones 


y 110 ih 
M., exiſt in greater numbers 8 other 
ſpecies of the larger animals. nw mink 
In ſome caſes they are ſound to increaſe 
in others to decreaſe; in their numbers, 17 


The quick or flow ingreaſe af animals, in 
general, depends on the phyſical lays, of. pio, 


pagation, on the ſecurity „and the means of 
ſubliſtence the ſpecies. en gerd. iind 0 zugont 


th 99 01 91:13 
s Effay on the ne — part 1. fe, 44 


7 Ibid. part 3. ſect. A Wallzee's Numbers of Mau- 
kind. Hume's Populouſneſs of ancient nations 
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The firſt relate to the age at which the parent 
becomes proliſic; to the time that elapſes in 
pregnancy; to the frequency of breeding; to 
the numbers of each brbod; and to the period 
during which the parent continues prolific. 
The laws of propagation determine the num- 
bers that muy ſpring ſrom ahyſingle pair; and the 
numbers of generations that may ſubſiſt together. 
- Theſe laws, im every ſpecies of animals, 
are, in favorable circumſtances, ſufficient to 
its increaſe. 

Men, in 1 877 N ſituation, people up 
to their reſources; und the kid of government 
is required, not to umproye on the laws of 
e e but te bello ſecurity and plenty. 
| Animals of prey have moſt nel! in pro- 

ety (their Hog % 

Animals which are made a prey are A 
belt 0}. n 19! 298. ee 

The ſetkiity and fubkſibice of men are Fo 
Kip: By chelk owl mutual hoſtilities and 
Sppteicns; üg sch no 

e laws of propägation, as well as the 
means of ſubſiſtence, ae ſuppoſed moſt ſavor- 
able to population in the warmer climates. To 
tis it is imputedocliat nations in thoſe climates 
are populous , | bender _ ara Ni 
government. oy 
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$267. VIII 
Varieties of choice and purſuit. 


Me have not, like the other animals, 
fixed and determinate choice of external objeds 
and purſuits. 

Nations are frequently, by the difference 
of their manners and cuſtoms, mutual objects 
of wonder and cenſure, * contempt and 
averſion. 

Even of two men placed in the ſame or like 
circumſtances, one acquieſces, or is pleaſed ; 
the other complains. 

They differ in reſpect to the means which 
they employ for the attainment of the ſame, 
or of ſimilar ends. | 


S 1 E C r. IX. 
Arts and Commerce *. 


. materials which men are concerned to 
provide may be reſerred to ſive general titles, 
the means of ſafety, ſubſiſtence, accommoda- 
tion, and ornament. 


8 Harris on Coins, 
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Theſe conſiderations lead to the practice of 
many arts, which are more'or leſs ſucceſsful 
in proportion as they are multiplied, ſeparated, 
and complete. 

They alſo fuggeſt the advantages of property 
and wealth. 

The 3 of ſafety leads to the 
invention of arms, and places of retreat. 
Ihe earlieſt weapons appear to have been 
the club, the ſling „and the bow: To theſe 
ſucceeded, in proceſs of time, the ſpear and 
the ſword , joined to the buckler or ſhield; 

Fire- arms, cannon, and then muſketry. 

The deſire of retreats has given riſe to the 
art of fortification. , , 

The art of war, in every age, muſt be 
accommodated to the ſpecies of arms, engines, 
and methods of fortification in uſe. 

The arts which men pradlſe for ſubliſtence 
are, fiſhing, hunting, paſturage, and agriculture. 
Nations that know leaſt of the means of 
ſubliſtence, not finding enough in the ſponta- 
nedus-growth-of the earth, have recourſe to 
hunting and fiſhing. 

In the reſult of theſe arts, the hunting 
ground, the lake, the river, or the bay, may 
be appropriated to the ſociety; but the game 
is ſeldom appropriated to the individual. 


#. 
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Nations that have obſerved the method 
and the advantage of breeding herds, betake 
themſelves to paſturage. | 

They, at ſirſt Wann migrate, or di 
with their herds. 

The individual acquires an — pro- 
perty in cattle, but not in land. | 

Nations that are acquainted with the uſe of 
herbs, ſruits, and-grain, which do not grow 
 Tpontaneouſly, or do not grow in ſufficient 
quantities, betake themſelves to agriculture. 

The culture of land, to a certain degree, 
may precede property, as it did among the 
ancient Germans *, and among the n of 
North America. oak. 

Agriculture , where the object is me tem- 
porary produce of land, is compatible with 
migration: Where the object is the improve- 
ment of ſoil, and perpetual fertility, agricul- 
ture requires ſettlement, and the property 
of land. 

As the property of land excites to inven- 
tion in agriculture, it likewiſe excites to in- 
vention in other arts. 


5 Vide Cæſar, lib. 4. cap. 1.; and lib. 6. cap. 22 
Charleyoix's Hiſtory of Canada. 
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They who have no land, betake themſelves 
to manufacture, that they may have wherewith 
to buy the produce of land. 

By manufacture, men are furniſhed with 
the means of accommodation and ornament. 
The means of accommodation are, clothes, 
houſes, furniture, utenſils, equipage. 
Mien, in different ages, are unequally fur- 
niſhed with theſe. articles; they even ſubſiſt 
without them; but, in the ruder climates, 
under ſuch inoonveniencies, as diminiſh the 
numbers of the 3 or prevent their 
—_— babe 
The means of Cation are ſuch things 
as pleaſe the YT — being neceſſary 
„ 4 | 
Men, in all apes, are rind of decoration ; 
Pe: combine ornament with the means of 
fubliſtence and accommodation ; but they may 
ſubſiſt, and enjoy every conveniency, without 
regard to ornament. | 
Ornaments are principally made of rare 


1 materials; as gems, precious metals, &c. 

4 Riches conſiſt in the abundance of things 
* that conduce to ſafety, ſubſiſtence, accommo- 
. dation, and ornament. 

13 Riches are the reſult of arts and induſtry. 


* 
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Whatever ingenuity men exert in the prac- 
tice of arts, their ſucceſs will depend on a 
proper diſtribution of their employments, and 
on their making a ſeparate buſineſs of each. 

In making this diſtribution, the parties truſt 
that they may be able to exchange what they 
have to ſpare for what they want. 

The progreſs of arts, as well as the caſual 
diftribution of commodities, depending on 
ſituation, climate, and ſoil, render commerce 
expedient, or even neceſſary. 

Commerce, in the ſimpleſt form, conſiſts 
of barter , without any ſtandard of valuation, 
or medium of exchange: Each party gives 
what he has to ſpare of one kind, for what 
he wants of another. 

To extend trade, money, communication , 
and the interpoſition of merchants, are required. 

The firſt money, or medium of exchange, 
was generally ſome ſtaple commodity, as corn, 
cattle, &c. 

Theſe were things of uncertain value, of 
inconvenient bulk, periſhing or expenſive in 
the keeping, and not ealily divided, without 
making a change of value. 

To avoid theſe ſeveral inconveniencies , 
the precious metals have been admitted in 
every trading nation as the medium of exchange, 
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They are, for the greater — 9 

employed i in the form of coin. | 

The pound, or other aſcertained weight or 
quantity of the precious metals, was employed 
as the ſtandard of valuation. 

The coin of all nations has undergone 
conſiderable changes, both in reſpet to 
ſineneſs and weight. 

The preſent ſtandard for ſilver in England 
is 11.0z. 2 dw. fine, to 18 dw. allay. 

Foor gold, 22 carats fine, to 2 carats allay. 

The pound of ſtandard ſilver is cut into 
62 ſhillings. 

That of gold, into 423 guineas. 

The pound of ſilver was originally cut into 
20 ſhillings: Hence 20 ſhillings are ſtill the 
nominal pound in money. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the ſtandard of 
ſilver was greatly debaſed, and the coin greatly 
diminiſhed. The ſtandard conſiſted of three 
parts of fine to nine of allay; and the pound 
of this debaſed metal was cut into 72 ſhillings. 

The ſtandard and weight of the coin have, 


3 "1 
— — 6 — — 


4 

. | ſince the reign of Elizabeth, remained the ſame. 
W Operations on the coin embarraſs trade, 
4 by perplexing tranſactions, and by alarming 


I the intereſt of debtors and creditors. 
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If, in debaſing coin, the intereſt of the 
creditor is not guarded , he muſt be defrauded. 

In railing the value of the coin, the debtor 
would be defrauded. 

Moſt operations on coin haye been of the 
former kind. | 

The uſe of coin, and actual payments in 
money, are not neceſlary in every commercial 
tranſaction. 

In the transfer of great ſums, even the 
precious metals would be cumberſome and 
inconvenient. 

To avoid this inconvenience, the practice 
of circulating bills has been adopted. 

This practice is founded in credit, and 
tends to extend it. | 

Commerce employs a number of ſeparate 
profeſſions; the manufacturer, the factor, the 
carrier, the merchant, the retailer. 

The price of commodities in trade is as 
their ſcarcity combined with their demand. 

Articles, in the production of which, labor 
time, and ſkill, are required, continue to 
multiply, while the price is ſufficient to main- 
- tain the laborer during the time he is em- 
ployed, to reimburſe his apprenticeſhip, and 
other expenſes, and to furniſh an adequate 


reward. 
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When the price falls below this meafure, 
the manufacture is diſcontinued, until the 
ſcarcity brings up the price. 


Sz cr. X. 
Diſparity and Rank. 


Me: are diverlified, in reſpect to their per- 
ſonal qualities and conditions. 0 

The diſtinction of perſonal qualities ariſes 
from unequal firength and capacity, unequal 
knowledge, reſolution, and courage, unlike 
diſpoſitions of benevolence or malice. 

Theſe differences conſtitute either relations 
of dependence and power, or comparative 
degrees of eſtimation. # 

The ſtrong, the knowing, the brave, are 
powerful; the weak, the ignorant, the fear- 
ful, are dependent. 

The benevolent are beloved; the malicious 
are deteſted. | 

The knowing, the generous, and the brave, 
are eſteemed; the ignorant, the ungenerous , 
and the cowardly, are contemned: and all the 
qualities of human nature being referred to 
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the predicaments of excellence and deſe&, one 

man is held to be more, another leſs worthy, 
Mien differ in their predilection of qualities 

conſidered as the conſtituents of excellence. 

They prefer qualities the moſt neceſlary in 
their own ſituations, 1 the moſt eminent in 
their on way. 1.0 

In dangerous ftnations, and in beide 
ages, they chiefly admire valor. 

In learned ſocieties, they admire know- 
ledge and ingenuity. | 

In trading nations, they admire induſtry, 
punctuality, and fair dealing. 

But there being ſome circumſtances com- 
mon in the ſituation and diſpolition of all 
mankind, ſuch as, their being united in ſo- 
ciety, and concerned in what relates to their 
fellow-creatures; men univerſally admire qua- 
Iities which conſtitute or procure the good of 
mankind; as ,, wiſdom , Juſtice, courage, and 
temperance. 

Such qualities are generally comprehended 
under the title of Vi irlue; © 

Oppoſite qualities, under the title of Vice. 

The external conditions of men are ſome- 
times confounded with perſonal es, and 
appear to ary the lame effects. 1 
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The rich are . the Nor are de- 
pendent. 
Riches and birth, even W and del, 


are admired. The reverſe of theſe expoſes to 


contempt or neglect. 

Diſparities are found i in every Nate. of {0+ 
ciety; they are greateſt where riches, power, 
and education, are molt unequally diſtributed. 


'$zcr. XI. 
Of Political Eſtabliſhments . 


WW on men aſſociate from afſection and 
choice, and with little ſenſe of private or of 
ſeparate intereſt, they have been known to 
ſubſiſt without rule or political eſtabliſhment. 

Even where they aſſociate from a ſenſe of 
expediency or neceſſity, they follow, without 
rule, the ſuggeſtion of every particular occaſion. 

But in maintaining an union which has 
ariſen from caſual coalitions, or force, ſocie- 
ties have been obliged to adopt, and to ſubmit 
to, government. | 


10 LEfprit des Loix, liv. 2. Ey on * Hiſtory of 
Civil Society, part 1. ſect. 10. Ibid, part 5. ſect. 2. 
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Where the coalition was caſual, or forced, 
Wii el felt ſeparate intereſts, 40 wiſhed 


1 for rules to adjuſt their pretenſions. 


Some ſuffered themſelves to be governed, 
and others pretended to government, on the 
footing of caſual dependency and fuperiority. 

- The abuſes of caſual ſubordination have 
led men to think of poſitive inſtitutions. 

Poſitive inſtitutions have eonfirmed, alter- 
ed, or reſtrained, the powers which ariſe 
Won caſual ſubordination. 

All the political inſtitutions of men may be 
reduced to two general claſſes: 

The ſimple, and the mixed. 

Under the ſimple inſtitutions, the ſupreme 
power is committed to a ſingle perſon, or to a 
ſingle aſſembly or body of men. 

In mixed inſtitutions, the ſupreme autho- 
rity is exerciſed by a A of collateral 
powers. 

Simple inllütutions ure, democracy, ariſto- 
cracy, monarchy, and deſpotiſm. 

Democracy is the ſupreme power of the 
collective body. 

- This inſtitution is calculated to correct, or 
to remove, the eſſects of adventitious depend- 
ency and ſubordination, and to reconcile 
equality with order. | 


as 7 /MOAAL:' a1 


| PO DEAR is the ſupreme. power ol a owe 
ticular rank or claſs of men. 

This claſs of men has, in ſome ae 15 
elective; in others, hereditary. 

Iyhye inſtitution itſelf, though calculated to 
3 the ſuperiority of one rank, and tlie 
dependence of the other, may, notwithſtand- 

ing, preſerve equality among the 5 of 
each claſs. 

Monarchy is the n ROY of a auge 
perſon, who, placed at the head of many ſub- 
ordinate. dignities, has an A" deſined 
by laws. 

This Aena is Wied to confirm 
adventitious dependency and ſubordination. 

Extenſive and perpetual military arrange- 
ments have led to mpnarchical ſubordination. 

Deſpotiſm is the ſupreme power of a ſingle 
perſon, aſſumed and maintained by e qu 
the ruin of every other pretenſion to rank. 


\ 


Deſpotiſm has ariſen from de or 
U uſurpation..', ao 
Mixed inſtitutions are, hits mixed. re- 
pulls: or mixed monarchies. 4 
In mixed republics, the ſupreme power * 
been ſhared betwixt the collective body, and 
a ſenate or convention of nobles. 
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In mixed monarchies, the ſupreme power 


has been ſhared betwixt a king and nobles, or | 


betwixt a king, nobles, and people. 
S ECT. XII. 
Language and Litera ture. 


1131 in the halt general anale com- 
prehends all the external ſigns of . , 
ſentiment, or will. EI 571 , 
Signs are, dither. original, or conyen- 
tional * $ 0 10 
Original ſigns are ſuch teen a are led by 
inſtinct to employ, and to interpret. 
Such are, tones of the voice, change of 
rn nil) Aids“! 
.\ Conventional ſigns are ſuch as men have 
aged upon, or rendered cuſtomary. 
Conventional ſigns _ 'be W under 


the. three following heads. eanoiÞalaptt 
„ Mute S 107 | PLE gh S Viola. 1 
2. Speech. 1114 54 * »} © 9 re 141 


3. Written characters. eig wi" i. 
Where men are refirained from: We aſe of 
ſpeech, or are defective in the organs of 
hearing, or of pronunciation, they have re- 
courſe io mute ſigns, and thereby attain; in a 
conſiderable degree, the purpoſes of language. 
in See Reid's Inquiry into the e 
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Nations employ une qual meaſures of action, 
and of mute ſigns, together with ſpeech. 

Speech is univerſal to mankind, and pecu- 
liar to the human ſpecies. 

Every ſeparate nation, or tribe, for the 
moſt part, has had a ſeparate language, „or 
different dialecr t. | 
The theory of ſpeech, whiter eee 
or particular, is the ſcience of grammar 
Written characters are tlie ſigns of words, 

| or of articulate ſounds. 
They are either verbal; or alphabetical. _ 
| Verbal. characters _— — 2 of entire 
words. fo 18510 
Alphabetical asd 4 ſighs of elemen- 
tary! founds; or modulations ;' — ie 
combined, conſtitute words. | 
1» Writing : preſerves the memory * paſt 
tranſactions, of obſervation, and experience. 
1 It enden literary productions, and tends to 
| improve and to extend the uſe of ſpeech. 
Literary productions may be referred to three 
r Hiftory, Poetry , and Sctence. 
The firſt and third treat of realities.. 
The ſecond extends to invention or Gion 
4 ; Men have excelled in poetry, while they 
1 3 rude in 8 ſcience. hunde 
4 12 gee Harris's Hermes 1 
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HISTORY OF THE INDIFYTDUAL. 


S xc r. I. 
General Arrangement. 


1 


E * hiſtory of the individual contains the 


e articles. 5 
1. Conſciouſneſs. tien An 1 
2 Animal ſenſe and pereeption... aul 19 
3. Obſeryation. 6 | et 41 
4. Memory. 107724 ern % „ 01851 
5. Imagination. Arn 4400050 0 
ee oe owmoize dT 
7. Reaſoning. eabo9901i9 Hicuordlt Ila 


8... Forelight. |, &/! 3/1 1) OJ 

9. Propenlity. 

10. Sentiment. 

11. Deſire. 

12. Volition. 

Theſe articles may be ranged under the 
denominations of powers , diſpoſitions, and 
habits. | 

The firſt eight articles are commonly refer- - 
red to the underſtanding; the remainder to 
the will. 


Parr I. 


f 26 MO RAI. 
Habit is incident to all living natures, and 

has ſomething analogous even in the inanimate 

ſyſtem of things. s 


: — . 
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SEC r. II. 
74 2 N 3 11.15 — 


/ Conſciouſneſs. 
5 we mind is conſcious of itſelf,” as acting 
or ſuffering; in all-its operations and feelings. 
It is conſcious of the laws of thought or 
reaſon, which are termed the Rn fecal 

or geometrical axioms. 

Theſe axioms. are the condidibe on which 
| all thought proceeds, and which need not be 
expreſſed, but lor the ſake of order or 9 
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Sz cr. III. 
Animal Senſe and Perception 18. 


* is obtained by means of corporeal 
organs; and is, ſor the moſt part, attended by 
an original or acquired perception of ſome 
external cauſe of the ſenſation, or object of 
the perception. 

The organs of ſenſe are commonly reduced 
to five heads: 

Touch, Taſte, Smell, Hearing, and Seeing. 


Toucn. 


The whole animal frame is in ſome degree 


an organ of touch. 

The ſenſations of 'touch, .or feeling, are 
either pleaſant, painful, or indifferent. 

The interior or ſubcutaneous parts are 


ſenſible only to the pains which ariſe from 


hurts or diſorders. 

The final cauſe appears to be, that, in their 
ordinary and ſound ſtate, they ſhould require 
no attention; but, in cafe of diſorders, that 


they ſhould give the alarm. 
* 
13 See Reid's Inquiry into the human mind. 


* 


| 
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On the exterior ſurface of the body, harm- 
leſs ſenſations are indifferent; but whatever 
Hurts 1s painful. 

Indifferent ſenſations are the indications of 
the mere contact of innocent bodies. 

Painful ſenſations are indications of hurts 
or wounds. 

Pleaſant ſenſations are the ſign of relief 
from what hurts or wounds; as of moderate 
warmth ſucceeding to great cold, or the converſe. 
Many indifferent ſenſations in particular 
parts of the body, as in the hands, the tongue, 
&c. are indications of the intimate proper- 
ties, and mice diſtinctions of bodies; as of their 
figure, poliſh, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, as well 
as comparative heat or cold. 

The perceptions of this ſenſe are, in ſome 
inſtances, original; in others acquired. 

The figure, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, heat, and 
eold of bodies, are matter of original perception. 

Many of their ſalutary or pernicious quali- 
ties are learned by experience, and are matter 
of acquired perception, | 

In ſame caſes we perceive the nature, as 
well as the exiſtence of qualities ; as of figure, 
hardneſs, ſoftneſs. _ 

In others, we perceive the exiſtence of the 
quality, but not its nature; as of heat and cold. 
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The firſt have been termed primary, the 
other ſecondary qualities of bodies. 

The ſenſations by means of which we per- 
ceive primary qualities, are, for the moſt part, 
indifferent, and haye no name. 

The ſenſations by which we perceive ſe- 
condary qualities are, for the moſt part, either 
pleaſant or painful; are conſidered apart from 
the perception they bring; and frequently 
uſurp the name of the quality perceived, ſo as 
to occaſion a conſiderable ambiguity in language. 
Thus heat or cold, which are the names of 
certain unknown properties in bodies, are 
ſometimes underſtood of animal ſenfation or 
feeling. 

Ihe animal ſenſation can, in no caſe, have 
any reſemblance to the ſubject or quality per- 
ceived. 

Its informations, therefore, are not like 
that we receive from the inſpection of a picture 
or image; but like that we receive by means 
of language, or other arbitrary ſigns. 

In original perception, the ſign is affixed 
by nature, and the interpretation inſtindtive. 

Our ſenſations are not fitted to furniſh us 
with the means of inveſtigation, and of proof, 
but with perceptions which precede all inveſ- 
tigation or proof. 
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. ': The ſceptic , who affeds to diſbelieve the 
informations of ſenſe, has the ſame perception 
with the dogmatiſt, who proſeſſes to believe. 


TA 1 . 


The organ of taſte is placed in the tongue 
and palate. | 

Its ſenſations are, for the moſt part, either 
agreeable or diſagreeable. 

The qualities of bodies perceived by it are 
ſecondary, as already explained “. 

The ſenſations of taſte become, aſter ſome 
experience, the indications or ſigns of what is 
pernicious or falutary in food, &c. 

But the ſame ſubject is frequently known 
by ſenſations, which differ greatly in reſpect 
to pleaſure or pain. 

The ſenſation is ſometimes pleaſant, at 

other times painful or indifferent, while the 
ſame object is ftill perceived. 
Thus, under the influence of appetite, the 
taſte of food is pleafant; when the appetite is 
cloyed, the taſte is diſgufting or painful; but 
the ſame ſpecies of food is ſtill perceived. 

The taſte is likewiſe oft-times indifferent, 
or is not, in any conſiderable degree, either 


1 dee p. 39 
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pleaſant or painful; yet in all thoſe - caſes the | 
object is perceived, and its qualities nicely 
diſtinguiſhed. 


reer. 


The organ of ſmell is placed within the 
noſtrils, near to the paſſage of the air in reſ- 
piration. 

There is a greater analogy between the ſen- 
ſations of ſmell and taſte, than-between thoſe 
of any other two of our ſenſes. 

They agree in giving a perception of ſe- 
condary qualities; in enabhng us, by the help 
of experience, to diſtinguiſh external ſubjects , 
and to recogniſe the ſame ſubject by the media 
of ſenſations that vary from pleaſant to painful 
or indifferent. | 


\ 


rn os Wy 


The organ of hearing is placed in the in- 
terior part of the ear. | 
The ſenſations of found, whether ſingle or 
multiplied, and variouſly combined, are either 

pleaſant, painful or indifferent. 
The quality perceived is ſecondary, found, 
by inveſtigation, to be pulſes of the air, 
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occaſioned by exploſions, or by the tremors 
of tenſe and elaſtic matter of any ſort. 

Sounds are diverſified by their intenſity and 
muſical tone. 

Tones being a natural expreſſion of fenti- 
ment, are, by certain combinations , ealily 
rendered pathetic. 

Different ſounds are, by experience, learned 
to be the ſigns or indications of different 
ſubjects, and of different movements. 


nr. 


The organ of ſight is placed in the eye. 
Its ſenſations are ſometimes pleaſant or 
painful „but, for the moſt part, indifferent. 
Of the qualities perceived by means of theſe 
ſenſations, ſome are primary, others ſecondary. 
The original perception obtained by fight, 
is that of the viſible appearance of things ex- 
ternal. This appearance includes fuperficial 
extenſion and figure, apparent magnitude, 
color, illumination, and ſhade. 
The acquired pereeption is that of the real 
dimenſions, figures, and diſtances of bodies. 
In the uſe of this organ, there 1s a ſeries 
of ſigns and interpretations. 
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1. The viſible appearance. is perceived by 
means of light. 

2. Objects are perceived by the — 
tion of this appearance. 

The ſame object is perceived under great 
varieties in the viſible appearance. 
Ihe ſolid dimenſions of bodies are under- 
ſtood from the diſpoſition of light and ſhade 
on the viſible ſurface. 

The diſtances of known bodies are inferred 
from their apparent magnitude and diſtinctneſs. 

The real magnitudes of bodies at a known 
diſtance, are inferred from their apparent 
magnitudes, 
This diſcernment of objects from their 
viſible appearance, is the reſult of obſervation. 
Where we have no meaſure of the diſtance of 
bodies, wecannot, from their apparent magni- 
tude, aſcertain their real magnitude; or, 
where we have no meaſure of the real magni- 
tudes of bodies, we cannot, from their ap- 
parent magnitudes, aſcertain their diſtance. 

The perceptions of ſenſe are communicated 
to others by information or teſtimony. 
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S EO r. I V. 
- Obſervation. 


Ones is the attention TRm_ paid 
to things remarkable. 

Things become remarkable by their reference 
to ourſelves, or by their compariſon, ſimili- 
tude, or contraſt with each other. 

Collections of obſervations, or of fads, 
conſtitute hiſtory, either deſcriptive or narrative. 
Deſcriptive hiſtory is the detail of co-exiſtent 
circumſtances and qualities. 
Narrative hiſtory is the detail of ſucceflive 
events. | 


S EC Tr. V. 
Memory. 


Nl. nr is the recollection of ſubjects paſt. 
It is caſual or intentional. 
It is caſual, when ſubjects or thoughts, by 
any connexion of their on, recur to the mind. 
It is intentional, when the mind, from 
deſign, recalls any ſubje& or thought. 


\ 
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* 


8E C 1. VI. 
Imagination. 


1 is the ſtating of objects as inveſted 
with all their qualities and circumſtances, real 
or ſidtitious. 

Imagination is exerted in matters which 
we know or believe to be real, as well as in 
matters which we invent or believe to be 
 kdiitious. - 

It 3 6 tnereſore, all we congentians 
in which we endeavour to ſpecify or parti- 
cularze our ſubject; and in this is diſtinguiſhed 
from abſtraction, in which we endeayour to 
generalize. 

- The hiſtory of our conceptions is, rb 
the moſt important article in the Jubary of the 
human mind. 

We acquire a habit of conceiying together 
qualities, or ende which are an 
together. 

Qualities uniformly, o or generally — — 
together in nature, ſorm our conception of 
natural ſubjeds, and are the realities on which 
we proceed in our conduct. | 

Occaſional coincidences are ſometimes con- 


ceived as natural and eltabLſhed combinations. 


R. 
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Combinations of fancy, report, or vulgar 
repreſentation, 'occupy our conception in the 
ſame manner. 

Objects imagined may be deſcribed, may 
excite ſentiment and paſſion, and lead our 
deſires and averſions. | | 
| Hence imagination is the chief faculty em- 
ployed in gefcription, invention, and perſua- 
fion, and in — ms en of our oe 
and purſuit. 

Different nations, ages, and men, act 
under the influence of — n 
or conceptions. n 

Such imaginations, when fortified by habit, 
do not give way to reaſon or conviction, and 
muſt be ſupplanted by other habits. 

Objects are imagined ſeparately or jointly. 

In the ſeparate images of things, are con- 
ſidered their real or N _ and 
circuinſtances. * 

In their joint er are enfdered their 

ſimilitude, analogy, or oppoſition. go; 

-—Slituds onBar" in the Ikenefs of parts. 
Analogy confifts in the ſimilarity of relation, 


and proportion of parts. ls 1 * 


Oppoſition conſiſts in the contrariety of 


qualities, „and ——— or relations. 
1 ns len 2 boris 
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Similitude leads to arrangement , and the 
claſſing of objects together. 10 
Analogy leads to the rhetorical — of 
ſimile, metaphor, and allegory. 

Oppoſition leads to — rRongh antitheſes, 
and contraſt. 


4 i} 


S KE c 1. v. J. 
. is the "3 of qualities and 


circumſtances apart from ſubjects, qualities, or 
circumſiances, to which they are actually 
Joined in nature. 

Thus, in arithmetic and geometry, num- 
My rend quantity are ſtated apart from things 

numbered or meaſured. 

In ahſtract terms, qualities are laled apart 
from their ſubjects... 
In mechanics, mation is ſtated | apart from 
reſiſtance or friction. : 

In generic names, qualities i in — nd 
viduals agree are ſtated apart from . in 
which they differ. 

Abſtraction is, in a great Biking 2 


trary; hence the various methods of olaſſiſi- 


cation followed in natural hiſtory. 
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Abſtradion 4 is the reverſe of imagination: 
It is the foundation of general and compre- 
henſive rxaſoning, not of deſcription or paſſion. 

Men are ſometimes the dupes of their own 
abſtractions, and conſider them as — and 
independent exiſtences. 

Abſtraction tends to diſqualify men for 
affairs. It is the habit of conſidering circum- 
ſiances apart; while, in affairs, all circum- 
ſtances come together, and muſt be * in 
view at once. 
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Sz cr. VIII. 
of Reaſoning. 


e comprehends claſſification of RES 
ticular ſubjeds, inveſtigation , and application 
of general rules, together with dexivittration, 
hs application of evidence. N 
In claſſiſication, we refer particulars —4 
certain Predioamenta, fixed or arbitrary. 
In inveſtigation, we obſerve what'1 is com- 


mon in the operations of nature, or inquire 
what would be right in the actions of men. 

In the application of rules, we ſhow the par- 

ticulars which are % en a tier them. 


In 
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In this ſcience conſiſts. 

In demonſiration, or the uſe of evidence, 
we employ teſtimony or argument. 

Argument is taken either à priore, or a 
poſteriore. | : 

Argument a priore , proves or diſproves 
the ſact from the law, or the effect from the 
cauſe. upon 1 

Every argument of this ſort may be reduced 
to a perſed ſyllogiſm, conſiſting of three pro- 
poſitions: Of which one announces the law, 
either negative or poſitive; another compares 
the law with the: ſat to be proved; and the 


third affirms or denies the fat, ſrom {its con» 


formity with, or oppolition to the law. 
Argument a poſterigre, proves or diſproves 
the rule, from the enumeration of particulars. 
Every ſuch argument may be reduced to 
a ſyllogiſm, conſiſting, of two propoſitions : 
One is induction, or enumeration of facts; the 
other affirms or denies the law, from the 
concurrence, or want of concurrence in the 
particulars brought to eſlabliſu it. 
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propenſity, ſentiment, defire, and volition. 
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S RO T. IX. 


Of Foreſight. 
F ORESICHT 18 the faculty of en what 


is to follow from the paſt or preſent. 


It requires penetration and ſagacity: The 
firſt, ''to comprehend all the circumſtances of 
the (caſe in queſtion; the ſecond, to perceive 
what is likely to _— * thoſe circum- 

Penetration * egal are the foundations 
of 80 N a — 1 


- 0 102 
nan to 18/2507 7 * 


lege, Of Propenfy 


M. like the dikes ab are active, 


from original choice and Weed 


They delight in freedom and exerciſe; they 


pine under reſtraint, or in the abſence of 


objects fit to excite them. 
The activity of man's nature conſiſts in 
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Propenſities have their eſſect prior to che 
W of pleaſure or pain. 7 

They are either animal or rational. 

The animal propenſities are, the appetites 
to food, fleep, and the be AE of the 
ſpecies. 

Theſe appetites are — or a 
ſional, and are intermitted when their ends 
are obtained. 

The rational propenſities lead to ſelf-pren 
ſeryation, to the care of our children, to the 
union of the ſexes, to ſociety, and * e 
what is excellent. | n 

Theſe, like animal appetites, give a es 
tion to human nature prior to any experience 
of their gratifications. 

But, contrary to the , analogy of animal 
appetites and gratiſications, they may continue 
to occupy habitually, without ſatiety or diſguſt. 

All affections of kindneſs We, in their own 
nature, pleaſant. en 
All emotions of hatred are n "7 

Having theſe natural propenſities, we ſtate 
objects under the predicaments of good or of 
evil, as they are ſuppoſed conducive or oppo= 
lite to the purpoſes of our propenſitie. 
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Whatever is thought conducive to oP er- 
vation, is reckoned good. 

f TRE is thought pernicious, is reclidned 
"evil. 

Whatever promotes the welfare of ſociety, 
or of any object beloved, is therefore ſuppoſed 
What is pernicious, is ſuppoſed evil. 

Whatever is thought, in itſelf, to conſtitute 
a perfection or excellence, is ſuppoſed good. 

Whatever is thought to conſtitute Ser 
ſection, or to ſink our e e value, 
ſuppoſed evil. 

Hence the great influence of opinion on the 
external purſuits of men. 


rr 


fl LOS | Of Sentiment 6, 


AT '44 | IKITSLY 
„ is 2 ſtate of mind relative to fupe 
poſed good or evil. Sit! | 
Sentiments are pleaſant or painful. 
Ihe ſentiment ariſing from a ſuppoſed good 
attained, is pleaſant; from a ſuppoſed good 
miſſed or forfeited , is painful. 

15 See Theory of agreeable ſentiments. 
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A ſuppoſed evil avoided, is pleaſant; 
incurred, 1s painful. | 
The pleaſure, in both theſe caſes, is 
termed Joy. | 

The pain is termed Sorrow, or Cnet 

A ſuppoſed good, in expectation of being 
gained, is pleaſant; in expectation of being 
loſt, is painful. 

The pleaſure, in either of theſe two cules, 
is termed Hope. 

The pain 1s termed Fear. 

Thus all our ſentiments or paſſions may bo 
reſerred to ſour general heads: 

Joy, Grief, Hope, and Fear. 

But there is a great variety in the ſentiments 
of joy and grief, of hope and fear, correſpond- 
ing to the nature of the ſuppoſed good or evil, 
and of the propenſity by which we are directed 
towards it. 

The ſentiments of thoſe who are occupied 
chiefly in their own preſeryation, are, the 
ſenſe of ſafety and ſucceſs, or of danger and 
diſappointment. 

The firſt may comprehend ſecurity, exul- 
tation, and inſolence; the ſecond, jealouſy, 
terror, and deſpair. 
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The molt painful ſentiments of thoſe who 
are occupied chiefly by their regard to man- 
kind, are alleviated by the pleaſures of affedion, 
conſidence, and good-will. 

The fetitirnents of thoſe who are des 
chiefly with the conſideration of excellencies 
or deſecs in themſelves, or in others, are, on 
the one band, reſpecting themſelves, and 
their own abſolute perſections or deſects, ſelf- 
approbation, and elevation of mind; on the 
other hand, ſhame, remorſe, and dejection. 
In reſpect to comparative advantages, and 
ſuperiority to other men, their ſentiments are, 
exultation, vainglory, inſolence, and contempt. 
The ſentiments of men reſpecting real ex- 
cellencies in others are, eſteem, reſpe&, and 
veneration. 

Etieem is a ſentiment of approbation tend- 
ing to confidence. 

Reſpect is a ſentiment of enen tend- 
ing to ſubmiſſion. 

Veneration is a high degree of reſpect. 

The ſentiments of men reſpecting defects 
are, contempt , ridicule, indignation, and rage. 

Contempt is a ſentiment of dilapprobation, 
tending to indifference or neglect. 
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Kidicule is a ſentiment of diſapprobation , 
mixed with mirth or pleaſantry. 

Satire and Raillery conſiſt in expoſing what 
is ridiculous. 

Buffoonery conſiſts in aſſuming it. 

As the ſentiment of diſapprobation predo- 
minates, ridicule approaches to ſcorn. 

As the ſentiment of pleaſantry predomi- 
nates, it approaches to mirth, and may even bg 
mixed with tenderneſs. 

The ſcornful are rarely ſuſceptible of ad- 
miration or loye. | 

Indignation is a ſentiment of diſapproba- 
tion, mixed with reſentment. 

Rage is a ſentiment of diſapprobation , 
mixed with hatred. f 
Ihe ſentiments of men reſpedting compara- 
tive advantages in others, differ according as 
they are diſpoſed to love or hate, and aceord- 
ing as they ſtate the compariſon, whether with 
themſelves or with other men. | 

The ſuperiority of thoſe they love, com- 
pared to themſelves, produces deference. and 
reſpec. | | 

The ſuperiority of thoſe they hate, ſo 
compared, excites envy; of thoſe who are 


— 
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indifferent, excites humiliation, or is a mor- 
tiſication. 

_ * The ſuperiority to thoſe they love, com- 
pared to others, excites exultation ; of thoſe 
they hate, compared to others, | excites ani- 
moſity ad regret. 

| Languages may be conceived 4 vie with 
one another in the power of expreſſing theſe 
varieties of emotion and ſentiment: 


SxcT XII. 
55 re and Aver ſion. 


Dez: and averſion ariſe from our coneep- 
tion of objects, founded in experience, fancy, 
or report. 
Men's deſires and averſions are various, as 
their opinions or conceptions of things. 
In proportion as the conception becomes 
"habitual, the deſire or averſion becomes ſo alſo. 
' Certain conceptions of pleaſure, profit, pre- 
ferment, and worth, produce ſenſuality, 
'avarice, emulation, and greatneſs of mind. 
© * Theſe defires, though, in ſome inſtances, 
they carry us far beyond the ſcope of our 
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original propenſities, have a foundation in 
ſome natural propenſity, and lead to the ob- 
jects which, in our opinion, tend to fulfil its 
purpoſe. 

Senſuality is founded in animal appetites, 
and implies a purpoſe of enjoyment, even 
during the intermiſhons of appetite. 

Avarice is founded in the care of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation ; but limits it to the deſire of riches, 
or the means of ſubſiſtence. 

Emulation is founded in ambition, and is 
the delire of ſuperiority, ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
in preferments and honors. 

Greatneſs of mind is founded in ambition, 
limited to perſonal qualities and real perſedions. 

What we habitually deſire, we allo ſlate 
as our intereſt, in judging of our concern in 
any matter of choice. 


S 1 S. XIII 
Of VFolitian. 


3 is the act of will in free deter- 


minations. 


The determination is free wherever it is 
voluntary. 
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The motives from Which we chuſe, do not 
, -deſiroy our freedom; for, to act from makin 
in the manner we ourſelyes approve of, to be 
willing, voluntary, and free, in = action , 
| are ſynonymous terms. 

We are reſponſible for the part we chuſe 


to ad. 


INSTITUTES 


OF 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


PARA T. II. 


THEORY OF MIND. 


5 3 4s Yogh 1 


General obſervations. 


"Purxoutts of mind, no leſs than theories 
of matter, proceed upon the knowledge of 
phyſical laws, applicable to explain appearances. 
It is admitted, that the intellequal ſyſtem, 
as well as the material, hath its laws; but it 
is apprehended that the laws of the intellectual 
yſtem are not equally well obſerved *. 


7 Spirit of laws, book 1. 
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This apprehenſion comes from our not con- 


ſidering the diſtindtion of laws, as well as of 


ſubjects. 
The term law is „ 
It ſometimes ſigniſies the uniſormity of a 


| ſact in nature. 
In this ſenſe it is employed in theories of 


the material ſyſtem ?. 

And in this ſenſe chiefly the material ſyſtem 
is ſaid to have its laws. 

In this ſenſe every law muſt be ſtrictly 
obſerved; becauſe it is law only fo far as it 1s 
obſerved. Gravitation is a law only ſo far as 
bodies actually gravitate. 

But in this ſenſe, too, the intellectual ſyſtem 
hath its laws; for, in the operations of mind, 
ſome ſacts are uniform. 

In this ſenſe, therefore, the laws of the 
intellectual ſyſtem are equally well obſerved 


with thoſe of the material. 


The term law, however, has a farther ſigni- 
fication, and means a rule of choice, which 
we deſire to have uniformly obſerved. 

In this ſenſe it is employed by moraliſts, 


civilians, and thoſe who inſtruct the taſte in 


any matter of elegance or beauty. 


2 See Laws of Nature, in the Introduction to every 
ſyſtem of mechanics. 
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In this ſenſe moſt commonly it is meant, 
that the intellectual ſyſtem hath its laws. 
And in this ſenſe the law may ſubſiſt, with- 
out being ſiriftly obſerved : For it is law in 
conſequence of its rectitude, or of the author- | 
ity from which it proceeds; not in ger Been f 
of its being the fad. 

But, although the more important laws of 

this fort relate to the intellectual ſyſtem, yet 
there are laws of the ſame kind en to the 
material ſyſtem. 
Such are the expreſſions of what is vices 
to elegance, beauty, or utility, in natural ſub- 
jects, or of what is required to perſedtion in 
works of art. 

In ſuch reſpets, material, as well as intel- 
lequal ſubjects, may deviate from the law. 

In the vegetable and animal kingdoms, there 
are deformities, difiortions, and diſeaſes; as 
there are in the intellectual kingdom follies, 
abſurdities, and crimes. 

To avoid, as much as poſſible, theſe ambi- 
guities, laws of the firſt ſort, whether relating 
to mind or matter, have been termed phy/ical 
laws ; and laws of the ſecond ſort, moral laws *, 


3 See Introduction. 
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Common uſe will authorize this interpretation; 
although the uſe of theſe terms is far from 
being preciſe or determinate : For frequently , 
whatever relates to matter, is ſaid to be phy- 
ſical; whatever relates to mind, is ſaid to be 
moral. | | 
In conſequence of this vague uſe of the term 
moral, any theoretical queſtion relating to 
mind has been ſubſtituted for moral philoſophy; 
and ſpeculations of little moment have ſup- 
_ planted the ſtudy of what men ought to be, 
and of what they ought to wiſh, ſor themſelves, ' 
dor their country, and for mankind. 
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nan II. 


Examples of Phyſical Law, collected from 
the hiſtory of mind. 


SzxcrT. I. 


Laws of the Underſtanding. 


Tue hiſtory of the underſtanding may furniſh 
three principal rules, or phyſical laws. 
The firſt relates to the conſciouſneſs of our- 


ſelves. 
The ſecond to the perception of other things. 
The third to the comprehenſion of ſubjeds 
of which weare conſcious, or which we perceiye. 


"BY Y 3 OW 


We are conſcious of our exiſtence, operation, 
and will. 

This is the higheſt meaſure of evidence, to 
which no ſcepticiſm ever extended. | 


e i L AW. 


Perception is AS by the intervention 
of media, whether like or unlike to the ſubje& 
perceived, 
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1. The medium of ſenſation. 

2. The medium of ſigns. 

The ſenſation by means of which we RY 
rally porceive the exiſtence of external ſubjects, 
has no reſemblance to thoſe ſubjects. 

The ſigns by Which we naturally perceive 
the exiſtence and meaning of other minds, 
have no reſemblance to the things ſiguiſied. 

From this law may be explained the effeds 
of. rites in religion; of manners, as- -well as 
language, in common life; of title, fortune, 
and faſhion, as grounds of eſieem. 

Rites are adopted as the ſigns of 2 
towards God. 

Manners as the ſigns of our Iiſpoſitions 
towards our fellow - creatures. | 

Language as _ expreſſion of ſentiment and 
Will. * 

Title and fortune are indications or conſtitu- 
ents of ſuperior condition. * 
Faſhion is the form in which ſuperior con- 
dition is known. f | fo foes 

Many ſigns having no natural connexion 
with the things they indicate, vary in different 
countries, and, change in the ſame country, 
without any change of ſentiment wre the 
things chemſelves. 


Tarnp 
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Tun LA 


iT! . 2 
* : 2 


To comprehend any particular ſubject, is ta 
know ſome general predicament o or claſs to 
which it may be referred. © | 

Thus to comprehend the nature of any par- 


9929 


ticular. being or quality, is to be able to refer 


it to ſome known ſpecies or claſs. 

To comprehend any operation or phenome< 
non, is to be able to refer it to ſome ellablitked 
or known law of nature. enn TS CEO 

Thus we comprehend all the "vided 
that can be referred to the laws of e e 
coheſion, eledtricity, and ſo forth. Ted: 

From this law may. be explained "_ pro- 
ceeding of the mind in ſcience, in claſſiſication, 
inveſtigation, and experiment, as well as in its 
recourſe to hypothels an Lmagunary ſyſtem of 

any ſort. ah 

To make a new diſcovery, is either to inveſti- 
gate ſome law, or c ere a un new . 
cation. 

Thus Sir Iſaac ("OR 2 the law 
of refraction, and applied it to the — 
and to the colors of natural bodies. 
Dr. Franklin applied che laws of Abtei 
to lightning, and to che aurora borealis, - 
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The laws of nature are the genera and ſpecies 
under which particular facts are ranged, or ths 
predicaments to which they are referred. 

Some predicaments have their generic names 
in every language, have been, univerſally ad- 
mitted, and are coeval with human thought. 

Such are, ſubſtance, quality, quantity, num- 
hw — defect, good, * time, 
PB Ke. 

Others are more — . and ts. to 
render human knowledge methodical and c com- 
_ prehenfive,, 

Such axe the a * orders into n 
fubj eds are diſtributed in the methodof different 
netural. r Lam „n 


* 


: k 1 


7 1 ö 8 E CG T. l 
Laos CLOS | 


L 
T. 3 eee win may ; furniſh 
the three following general rules. | 


1 | 
: 


rr Law. 


Men are diſpoſed to preſerve themſelves. 
Henee danger alarms, and' ſafety is ſtudied : 
The hurtful is ſhunned ; the uſeful is valued, 
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Under this laſt title men deſire the means 
of ſubſiſtence, health, ſtrength, W parts, 
temper, eden o. 

This is commonly termed the law of ſelf 
preſervalion : but ſo great is the variety of 
men's opinions, and ſuch the capriee of their 
paſſions, that the mel:1choly and froward ſeem 
to be at variance with themſelves, and ___ 
to deſire what is deſtructive. 


SzxconD LA W . 


"I 


Men are diſpoſed to ſociety. * 


They not only aſſociate together, but take | 


part with their fellow-creatures, and conſider 
general calamities as matter of regret, general 
welfare as matter of joy. 


This may be termed the law of ſociety ; and 


is that which qualifies the individual to be the 
member of a community, inclines him to con- 
tribute to the general. . and entitles him 
to partake in it. A 

The reality of this las _ been Liſputha, ; 

1, Becauſe all the actions of men are not 
beneficial to ſociety. 

2. Becauſe even beneficial actions may, be 
accounted for from other motives. 
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The actions oß men are regulated, not by 
this law only, but by this e with every 
other law of their nature: 

II the law of ſel{-preſervation, for the — 
part, prevail, it does not follow, that the law 
of ſociety has no eſſect. | 
The external effe&,; or tendency , of every 

| law, is diverkhfied in different circumſtances. 
| The general tendeney of the law of gravita- 
. N tion is, to cauſe bodies 10 approach to each 
N \ N N other; as the tendency of the law of ſociety 
LIST _ to bring men together, to engage them in 
| good offices, or to reſtrain them from ill ones. 
ö Heavy bodies are not always ſalling, nor 


focial natures promoting the good of ſociety. - 
Every phyſical law, nevertheleſs, operates 
- 1 one uniſorm eſſect, ann with a e | 
Appearundce. Wen 3 
= ts? drehn pchrtes in preſſure towards 
Mi | _ lth: "whether bodies be at reſt, or in 
« | Mon," in any direction. When bodies arc 
ported, it weighs on the prop that ſupports 
| F tm. In deſcending, it accelerates; in aſcend- 
ing, it rétards; in projedion, it turns motion 
into a curve. 
| In the fame manner, what is have ned 
the law ,. ſociety, though varied In its appear- 
ance, is equally real in its effects. In minds 


be 
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without prejudice, it is indiſcriminate huma- 
nity. In friendſhip it is beneficence : In ſtriſe 
it is ſome degree of reſtraint : In good offices 
it is ſelf-approbation: In ill offices it is remorſe: 
Confirms the reſolution in one caſe, and weakens 
it in the other; ſo that even the malicious are 
conſcious of its power. 

As to the motive from which actions bene- 
ficial to mankind proceed, theſe may be various 
in various inſtances, but no perſon can know, ex- 


cept in his own caſe, that there are no ſincere 
afledions of benevolence and good-will. fo Fa 


Tuind L Aw. 


Men are diſpoſed to better thomidives. | 
They diſtinguiſh perfections from defects x 


they admire and contemn. 


This 1s the great principle of ambition. in 


human nature, and may be termed the law of 
eſtimation, or of progreſſion it is an ultimate 
ſuct in the nature of man, and not to be explained 


by any thing that is previouſly or better known. 


Excellency, whether abfolute or comparative, 
is the ſupreme object of human deſire. 

Riches, power, and even pleaſure, are covet- 
ed with extreme ardor, only when they are 
conſidered as the badges of eminence or rank, 


and become ſuhjects of diſtinction and emulation. 


7 
; ; 
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Cn Ar. III. 


The foregoing laws applied in explaining the 
phenomena of Intereſt, Emulation, Pride, 
Vanity, Probity , and Moral Approbation. 


[ S E C T. I. 
Of Intereſt. 


I NTERESTEDNESS appears in ſolicitude 
about our ſituation and future proſpects: when 
in extreme it ſtifles affection, and leads to the 
commiſſion of frauds and of crimes. 

This paſhon is comprehended in the law of 
ſell- preſervation, and is a partial application 
of that law, ſounded in an opinion of the 
great conſequence of external advantages. 
Opinions, and their conſequences, are more 
or leſs prevalent, in proportion to the preva- 
| lence of ciroumſtances by which men are led 

to entertain ſuch opinions. 

For this reaſon intereſtedneſs is very prevalent. 
The opinion on which it is founded, ariſes 
from the following circumſtances. 

1. The inſtinctive care of ſelf-preſervation. 

2. The early prepoſſeſſion in favor of ſenſual 
objects, becauſe they firſt engroſs our attention. 
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3. The continued care of eftate or fortune that 
is neceſſary wherever property is eſtabliſhed. 

4. The rank which riches are ſuppoſed to 
beſtow. 

From this laſt confideration, the law of 
eſtimation comes to be combiped with the law 
of ſel{-preſervation, in accounting for the inter- 
eſted paſhons of men. 

The intereſted conſiſt of two claſſes; the 
prodigal, and the avaricious. 

e prodigal are commonly moſt rapacious , 
being urged by the deſire of enjoyment. | 

The. avaricious are more cautious, being 
reſirained by the fear of want. 

Intereſt and ſelfiſhneſs are ſometimes em- 
ployed as ſynonymous terms: but the ſenſual, 
the proud, the yain glorious, are not leſs ſel- 
fiſh, that is to ſay, leſs void of beneyolence, 
than the intereſted, | 

And the fault of the intereſted, conſiſts not 
in the meaſure of care beſtowed on themſelves, 
but in the miſtake of their own principal con- 
cerns. 


* * 
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witiideito +: en 11 
| 10 Theory of Emulation.” 
M UL LAT ION appears in competitions, heart- 
burning, and fifife. 
It ariſes moſily in the purſuit of things of 
mere comparative value. 


4433+ — C3 $211 TEAS 


Such are, riches, | renown, power, or rank. 
'S 


- 
: 
. 
* 


l 


e 


but in ae more than other men. 
© Renown conſiſts | in being more talked of 
than others. 

Power conſiſts in being able to command 
Other men; and rank, in being of ſuperior 
nation. 4 | 

They Who deſire What cannot be affected 
by compariſon, ſuch as real happineſs, and real 
virtue, apart from the reputation of either, 
are not addicted to emulation, enjoy their own - 
meaſure of good, and rejoice in what 1s poſ- 
ſeſſed by others. 

Emulation may be directed to uſeful actions, 
and have effects ſerviceable to mankind; but is 
itſelf an unhappy diſpoſition , a ſource of envy; 
jealouſy, and malice. 
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The emulous are not fatisfied with any 
attainment, while others poſſeſs an equal, or a 
ſuperior meaſure of the fame advantage. 

The character of the emulous is not elevation 


of mind, but a paſhon to be the firſt in reſpect | 


to thoſe articles which the vulgar admire ; as 
Cæſar defired to be the firſt in a village, rather 
than the ſecond at Rome. 
The emulous are enemies to each other, 
and to men of ſuperior reputation. They are» 
for the moſt part, vigilant, courageous, and 
vehement; indulgent to thoſe who are conſeſſed- 
ly inferior, but malicious to thoſe who, in point of 
conſideration, are equal or ſuperior to themſelves. 
They commonly prefer mean company, in 
which they can aſſume a ſuperiority, to better, 
in which they muſt ſubmit to equality. 


Emulation is one effect of ambition, is com- 
prehended in the law of eſtimation, and arifes 


from an opinion, that excellence conſiſis in 
EY to other men. 


S ECT. 11 l. 
/ Pride. 


. appears in neglect, inattention, con- 
tempt, and arrogance. 
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| It is founded, therefore, in a mean opinion 
of other men. 
It is comprehended in the law of eſtimation; 
| for it is in conſequence of this law that men 
either admire or contemn. 
Pride, or contemptuouſneſs, is inconſiſtent 
— | with affection, candor, or any regard to the 
rights of mankind. ; 
The deſire of perfection, and even the love 
of virtue, have been confounded with pride. 
This abuſe ſometimes proceeds from inatten- 
tion to propriety of language : | 
Sometimes from aſſectation of figurative ſpeech; 
as when we ſay, decent pride, noble pride, 
the pride of doing well, &c. Here it implies 
- * contempt; but, in a good ſenſe, the contempt_ 
of what is unworthy. | 
At other times this confuſion of words is 
affected, in order to favor a ſyſtem; as when 
we would depreciate virtue, or diſprove its 
reality, by ſpeaking of it in terms which are 
commonly taken in a bad ſenſe +. 
Pride reſults from the law of eſtimation, as 
an abuſe of it, or an improper contempt of 
other men. 


ae — — 


* Mandeville's "i 


* 
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It is ridiculous to attempt confounding the 


love of virtue with pride : Their tendencies 
are oppolite. | 
_ Virtue is a reſpec for the rights of men, 
and elteem of what tends to the good of man- 
kind. 

Pride is a diſreſpes for the rights of men, 
and contempt of mankind. 


SzcrT. IV. 
Of Vanity. 


3 appears in affecation and oſtentation. 
The vain affect what they think will capti- 


vate the attention and obtain the praiſe of 


others. 1 

They are oſtentatious of what they ſuppoſe 
conſtitutes their importance, as of their perſons, 
ſortune, equipage, talents, and adventures. 

They are gratified by admiration, without 

any other evidence of merit. 

Vanity is comprehended in the law of eſti- 
mation; for it ſuppoſes the diſtinction of admi- 
rable and contemptible, however miſunderſtood. 

It is the reverſe of pride, over-rating the 
value of other people's opinions, which pride 
contemns. 
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The vain are capable of preat efforts of 
courageand reſolution when ſupported by public 
opinion, and when adling in public view; but, 
Without this ſupport, are feeble and irreſolute. 

The attention they pay to other men not 
proceeding from the heart, but from the defire 
of confequence and applauſe, they always fail 
where the fruits or effects of real affe&tion are 
expected. ö 


8 x . V. 
Of Probity. 


Pug BITY appears in ads of juſtice and 
beneficence! 

Men who regard the rights, and feel for the 
ſufferings of others; who are ever ready to do 
acts of kindneſs; who are faithful and true to 
the expectations they raiſe, — are ſaid to have 


probity. ; 
Probity implies the love of mankind, found- 


ed in a temper that is compaſſionate, candid, 


and liberal. 
It is comprehended, therefore, in the law 


ol lociety. 
Probity may be underſtood to conſtitute an 
excellency, but cannot be the foundation of 
pride or contemptuouſneſs. 
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It may be underſtood to merit applauſe, but 
is directed by affetion, not by the deſire of 
admiration or attention. 

Men of probity prefer integrity to any other 


Aind of ſuppoſed excellency; but frequently 


have a modeſt opinion of their own merits. 

They are perpetually aiming at the worth 
they know and admire, not referring to it as 
a ſtandard by which to cenſure others. 


81 r. VI. 
Of Moral Approbation in general. 


Maou approbation is the judgment formed 
of characters and actions, as being excellent 
or juſt. 
It is oppoſed to diſapprobation or blame. 
The apprehenſion of excellence dr deſect, in 
ſome inſtances, as of beauty or deformity, in 
merely animal or material natures, is accom- 
panied with ſimple emotions of admiration or 
contempt : But, to every perſon, the appre- 
henhon, of 8 in himſelf i is attended 
with elevation of mind. The apprehenſion of 
defect ; is attended with ſhame or remorſe. The 
ſame. apprehenſions reſpecting other ,men arc 
attended with complasency, veneration, , love, ; 
pity, indiguation, and ſcorn, | 


men ought to judge of moral characters? 
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Men fond of paradox have queſtioned the 
reality of moral diſtinctions : But expreſſions of 
praiſe and blame, in every language, the im- 
portance of men's actions to mankind, the 
oppoſite nature of diſpoſitions that form the” 
characters of men, the moſt vehement ſentiments 
of the human heart, which reſer to this ſubject, 
— ſhow, that the diſtinction of moral good and 
evil is real, and univerſally acknowledged. 

In treating of moral approbation, four queſ- 
tions may be ſeparately ſtated. 

1. What do men, for the moſt part, dpprove 
or blame ? 
2. By what principle „or conſideration, are 
they directed, in particular caſes, to below 
their approbation or cenſure ? 

3. What 1s the proper per of approbation 
or cenſure ?_ 

4. What is the rule or principle by which 


The two firſt queſtions are phyſical, and 
belong to this place; the two laſt are moral, 
and their anſwer will be comprehended 2 
the firſt, or moſt general laws of morality. 

The ſubject of morality has been greatly 
perplexed by the Er- or theſe an 
together. 


hs r 1 my Q@ 
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The adual errors and corruptions of men, 
have been muſtered up as ſo many proofs that 
there is nothing which men ought to eſteem 
or deſire, ' 
In phyſical queſtions, we attend to the fact; 
in moral queſtions, to what is good or evil: 
The fat, however well eſtabliſhed, and how- 
ever univerſal, does not preclude us from 
conceiving and chuſing what is better. 

If all men were actuated, by intereſt, emu- 
lation, pride, or vanity, it would not follow 
that probity is no object of eſteem or deſire. 
When we are told, therefore, that candor 
and benevolence are hypocrifiy ; that courage 
is anger; elevation of mind is pride; and 
temperance formality or aſſectation, — we 
may aſk 3 whether theſe allegations are meant 
as a ſtate of the fac, in the pretenſions of ſome 


men, or as examples of what men ought to be? 


The facts may be true; but to chuſe a pattern 
ee bad, W Bs * 


— 
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# & # 


Of the Objea of Moral 010 3 


* object of moral approbation is either ſome 
diſpoſition of the mind; or ſome external action. 

Probity is the moſt approved diſpoſition; 
and the external“ expreſſions of probity the 
moſt approved actions. ; 

Theſe conſtitute the whole, or the mof eſſential 
part of virtue. 

Other ſubjedts may be admired or i 
but theſe alone are the _— of moral —_— 
e of eſteem, and love. 


8 ., Vil. 


Of FI Priveight of Moral Approbation. | 
FOWL 4 < 101 | J 
MI. mbc is'comprehended in the 
law. of eſtimation; and is indeed the principal 
fa& from which we inſer the reality of this law; 
as the vertical preſſure and fall of bodies are 
the principal facts from which, in mechanics, 


we infer the law of . gravitation. 


922 2 


1 of nature, not an appearance to be 
explained from any other principle better known, 
| It 


I. 


n 
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It has been termed Reaſon, Conſcience, and 
Moral Senſe; but theſe are ſo many different na- 


mes, not different explanations of the ſame thing. 


As the excellence of human nature conſiſts 
in certain faculties and diſpoſitions, theſe, when 
poſſeſſed, invigorate the ſenſe of that excellence 
which they conſtitute. The intelligent are con- 
firmed in the efteem of wiſdom, and the bene- 
volent in the eſteem of probity, by the con- 
currence of ſuch characters in other men with 
what they perceive in themſelves. 


Every faculty and diſpoſition, in this manner, 


has a tendency to juſtify itſelf. 

The vicious affections and deſires of men 
warp their judgments, and mar their ſentiments 
of juſtice. 


The emulous and intereſted are unwilling - 
to admire what is adverſe to their own deſigns. 
External actions are variouſly admired or 


blamed, as they. are variouſly underſtood to. 
expreſs different characters and diſpoſitions of. 
mind. - 


Thus men are led by cuſtomin their judgment 


of rites and external obfervances. | 
They are led by emulation or intereſt to 
aſſect the approbation of actions favorable to 


their own deſigns. 
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82 MORAL PART II. 
They are led, by their ſituations, to entertain 
a predilection for particular qualities. 
Some prefer the military, others the pacific 
virtues. | 
But, ſo far as the virtue or moral excellence 
of a man conſiſts in ſuch qualities as fit him to 
procure the good of mankind , the beneyolent 
muſt have a predilection for virtue, or be 
ſpecially prepared to admire that excellence. 
Approbation, at the ſame time, appears to 
be a ſpecific ſentiment in the operation of that 
law of our nature, which we have termed the 
Law of eſtimation. | 
Syſtems have differed chiefly by deriving our 
choice of actions and characters, ſome from the 
law of ſelf-preſervation, and others from the 
Jaw of ſociety *; but the fad is, that, if bene- 
volence is underſtood to be an attribute of 
Human nature, the laws of ſelf-preſervation 
and of ſociety coincide in all their tendencies 
and applications. 
Man is, by nature, a member of ſociety ; 
| his ſaſety, and his enjoyment, require that he 
mould be perſerved what he is by nature; 


5 Vid. Lord Shaftesbury's Inquiry into Virtue. 


© See Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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his perfection conſiſts in the excellency or 


meaſure of his natural abilities and diſpoſitions; 
or, in other words, it conſiſts in his being an 


excellent part of the ſyſtem to which he belongs: 


So that the effect to mankind ſhould be the 
ſame, whether the individual means to pre- 


ſerve himſelf, or to preſerve his community. 


With either intention he muſt cheriſh the love 
of mankind, as the moſt valuable part of his 
character. As this is the foundation of probity, 
it is that which leads men to give to probity, 
as ſuch, the preference to every other n 
tion or habit of mind 7”. 


7 Eſſay on the Hiſtory of Civil Society, part 1. ſect. 6. 
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Hun, Der. IV. 


97 the Nature and Future "FEY F the 
Human Soul, - 


| S x. 0 MES 
| * Of the Immateriality of the Soul *. 


1 x nature of man has been umverſally 
conſidered as mixed, or compoſed of an animal 
and intellectual part, of body and mind. 
| This nature is capable of many functions, 
of which ſome being the exertions of corporeal 
, Organs, conſtitute the animal part; others, not 
being referred to any corporeal organ, are 
conceived as the attributes of mind or ſpirit. 
Man, in reſpect to his animal nature, differs 
from the brutes only in the degree or manner 
of of what he exhibits; but, in reſpec to his intel 
ledual nature, diflers totally, and in kind. 
Being deſtined to add from obſervation and 
experience, not from ſpecial inſtinct, he is, 


when ignorant, apparently inferior in artifice 


See Baxter on the Immateriality of the Soul. 


» 
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and power to the other animals; but, when | 


knowing, greatly ſuperior. 


That by which he excels other animals, is 


termed his mind, and has been Ny 
diſtinguiſhed from body. 

The properties of mind have no analogy to 
thoſe of matter : Properties of the one are even 
oppolite and — to A PAR of the 
. 

Matter is diviſible and inert; mind is indi- 
viſible and active. 

What are called Ane of mind, are its 
active powers, of which all may be exerted 
together, or in the leaſt nnn. * 
of time. 

They are not diſtinct * ad a este 
nature, but abſtractions, which enable us to 
| colnſider e ha the ſimultaneous Cefn 


of mind. 
The mind of man is, in a N manner, 


united with his body, and preſent to whatever 
affects the ſenſes: But, in other inſtances, is 
equally preſent to the moſt remote, as to the 
neareſt object of thought. : 
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82 . II. 


Of the I mmortality of the Soul. 


| F VERY queſtion relating to a future fiate 
muſt be ſolved from the nature of the foul, 
from the ſtate of the fact at death, or from 
principles of religion. 
The nature of the ſoul being indiviſible, or 
not ſubject to a diſſolution of parts, and anni- 
hilation being unknown in the order of nature, 
it follows, that the ſoul is phyſically immortal. 
The ſac at death is, that the body. ceaſes to 
be animated, or to give ſigns of the preſence 
of mind : But mind being of a different nature, 
may exiſt apart. 5 

No argument can be drawn from principles 
of "0 - until theſe er be lid down 
or ſtated. 


is 


INSTITUTES 


OF 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


PAAT 11. 


OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 
SRP bo 
OF THE 12 1 0 6 . 
SECT, I. 
2 the Univerſality of this Belief. 


Maa operations in nature have been uni- 
verſally looked upon as the exertions of mind 
or ſpirit, diſtin from man. 


x See Ray's Wiſdom of God in the creation. Sermons 
at Boyle's Lectures. 
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88 M ORAL Parr III. 


The moſt ignorant apprehend ſuch exertions 
in the little ſphere of their own concerns. 
The more knowing apprehend them in the 
general order of nature to which their obſer- 

vation extends. 


The conceptions of rude minds on this 
| Jubjed are groveling, or require correction; 
Hut abſolute atheiſm is an effect of ſtudy, and 
an effort to withſtand original feelings. If ſuc- 
ceſsſul in any particular inſtance, it is no more 
than an exception to a general rule. 


Our habit of occupying the imagination with 
corporeal ſubjeds, brings on a diſpoſition to 
conceiye every thing under corporeal images, 
and even of doubting the exiſtence of what 
is not corporeal : But, on recollection, we muſt 
be ſenſible that the firſt and ſureſt part of our 
Knowledge is that of mind. And the exiſtence 
of delign, perceivable in the order of nature, 
| not leſs familiar than the exiſtence of what we 
/ ſee and hear. Ig ; 
The belief which is here aſſumed does not 
imply any adequate notion of the Supreme 
Being. Men, for the moſt part, have entertained 
notions on this lulyed, unworthy even of 
human reaſon. 


Cn. I. PHILOSOPHY. 8g 


But the belief that an artiſt, or author, exiſts, 
is conſiſtent with mean and improper notions 
of his capacity and intentions. 


The belief that Homer compoſed the Iliad, 
is compatible with inadequate notions of that 
poet's genius. 

The belief that books read at ſchool were 
compoſed by men, 1s confifient with a notion, 
that even the claſſics were written for the ule | 
of children. 


SzcT. II. 


Of the Foundation of this Belief. 


1 59 belief of Intelligent Power operating 
in nature being univerſal, cannot depend on 
circumſtances peculiar to any age or nation, 
but muſt be the reſult of human nature, or 
the ſuggeſtion of circumſtances that occur in 
every place and age. 

In the nature of man, there is a perception 


of cauſes from the appearance of effects, and 
of deſign from the eftabliſhment of order, or 


from the concurrence of means to an end. 


90 > MORAL . Parr III. 


Sceptics have not denied the reality of theſe 
perceptions; they have rather complained of 
them, as the foundation of general and vulgar 
errors. | 
But our knowledge and belief of every ſort 
originates in ſome ſuch natural perception, 
as in the perception of matter and its proper- 
ties; in the information we take from others, 
and in what we underſtand as the meaning 
of ſigns. | f 

In any of theſe caſes, we can aſſign no 
reaſon for our belief, but that we are by 
nature made in one caſe to perceive exiſtence; 
in another, to accept information; and in the 
third, to underſtand what is ſignified. | 

No argument 1s required to prove, nor can 
argument have any effe& to refute, where 
nature has determined that we ſhall perceive, 
be informed, or underſtand. 

No one can refrain perceiving that the eye 
was made to ſee, the ear to hear; that the 
wing was made for the air, the fin for the 
water, the foot for the ground; and fo forth. 

The perception of an end or intention in 
the works of men, implies the belief of an 
artiſt. The perception of an end or intention. 
in the works of nature, implies the belief 
of God. 


” was Mid 
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To acknowledge the perception of order, 
is to admit final cauſes. 

In Nature, final cauſes may be confidered 
as the language in which the exiſtence of 
God 1s revealed to man. 

In this language the ſign is natural, and 
the interpretation inſtinctive. 

Its accents are heard in every quarter, and 
its character is written on every material to 
which our knowledge extends. 
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PL 


Cn Av. ˖ I. 
| of the Attributes of God. 
SECT. 1. 
of theſe Attributes in general. 


1 attributes of God are characters of the 
Supreme Being ſuggeſted by his works. | 

They may be referred to five principal 
titles; Unity, Power, Wiſdom, Goodneſs - 
2 Juſtice. 


be Sz cr. II. 
The Unity of God. 


1 perception of final cauſes — the 
re only of one God. 


Ka, conceive a plurality of gods is a corrup- 


„ 


— 
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Different nations ſeparately formed their 


notions of the Deity. On comparing theſe _ 
notions, they did not endeavour to reconcile _ 
them to the belief of one ſupreme being; they | 


formed a liſt compoſed of many gods, having 


their different attributes and ſeparate depart- 
ments in nature. 


Sztcrt. III. 
Of Power. 


P. W.ER is the attribute of the firſt cauſe; 
and, in the Creator of all things, cannot be 
circumſcribed. 


S Ec r. IV. 


Of Wiſdom. 


and the belief of wiſdom in the author of 
nature, is implied in the perception of final 
caules. 


| y \ ISDOM is the attribute of intelligence; ; 


. 


/ 
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The Wiſdom of God is perſect and infinite, 
or cannot be deficient .in the diſcernment of 
any thing that exiſts, or of any thing that is 
poſſible in reſpect to matter, form, relation, 


excellence, or defect. 


S RC r. V. 
The Goodneſs of God. 


. 1s is the attribute of the creator and 
preſerver of all things. 

The prooſs of goodneſs are, | 

1. The creating of ſenſitive and rational 
beings. | 
2. The meaſures of good which they are 
made to enjoy. 

3. Theorder eſtabliſhed for their Sa 

Without the firſt, there would be no object 
on which goodneſs could exert itſelf. 

And the numbers of ſuch objects, as well as 
the deſtination ſuited to the nature of each, 
are proofs of goodneſs in the firſt cauſe. 

2. What their numbers or deſtinations are, 
cannot be known to us; but the order and 
tendency of what we know, leads to the belief 
of unryerſal good. 

The lot of man is mixed, but his nature 
Uikewiſe is fitted to a mixed ſcene. 


Cn. II. PHILOSOPHY. 95 


He complains of evil in his external circum- 
ſtances, or in his own nature and conduct. 


The firſt ſubject of complaint is termed phy- 


ical evil; the ſecond, moral evil. 


_ Phyſical evil is the diſcordance of things to 


man's deſires. 

Without ſuch diſcordance 2. would be 
no place ſor active exertions. 

Complaints, thereſore, of phyſical evil are 
not proofs of abſolute evil in the works of God, 
but the ſymptoms of an active nature in man 
properly placed, and having proper excitements 
to exert its power. 

A ſcene in which there were no acceſſions 
of good to be gained, or, what is equivalent, 
no apparent evils. to be removed, would be a 
ſcene of inaction, adverſe to the nature of man. 

In other words, a being that perceived no 
evil, or had no want, could have no prog 
of activity. 


Man by being employed as an active power 
in the order of nature, is not made to forego 


his own happineſs. 

The enjoyments of men are obſerved to 
depend not on the meaſure of external accom- 
modations, but on the part they act; not on 
their ſafety, but on the degree of courage they 
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9 MORAL  Panr III. 
polleſs; not on what they gain for themſelyes 


or others, but on the degree of ardor and 


affection they exert. 

Moral evil is the blemiſh of man's nature, 
ſhort of what is perſed or right; and what he 
himſelf feels on this ſubjed is an evidence that 
he is not at once what he is deſtined to become. 

Complaints of moral evil are the ſymptoms 
of a progreſſive or improying nature. 

A being that perceived no moral evil, or 
no defeq, could have no principle of im- 
provement. 

To remove the complaints of moral evil, 
it is neceſſary that men were either freed Com 
all imperfections, or rendered inſenſible of the 
imperſections they have. 

The firſt is impoſſible: Men muſt have the 
imperſections of created nature. 

As to the leaſt poſſible meaſure of ſuch 
imperfections, we are far ſrom being able to 


_ aſcertain it. 


For a being to be inſenſible of the imper- 
fections he has, would be an irretrievable 
blemiſh in his 3 A 

Man's pungent ſenſe of his own errors and 
defects, as it is the ſource of his complaints 


againſt the ſyſtem of things, ſo it is the ſource 


of 


O. 1 PHIL O'S OPHY. 97 


of his improvements, and is a beauty in his 
nature. rr 4 ©. k 

He is a voluntary agent, deſtined to act 
under the following wiſe reſtraint: _ 

That his hurtful diſpoſitions are painful to 
himſelf, and his any 8 
pleaſant. How. . t o17019154 
The ſuſfering, watt ts tid eee, in 
this caſe;..is a proof of nen n 
that inflicts litt. 

3. Every part, in the e e 
caleulated for the prefervation of the Whole. 
Things the moſſ remote, are made to con- 


1 
at 3 


The order of the planetary ſyſtem is daldu- 
lated fot the preſervution of every-theinþ! that 
occupies any part of this ſyſtein. 91 By ITUERIE, 

The pains, as well as the pleafureb; of 
living und ſenſitive ereatures;'/tend} to their 
preſervation. ttt to 94 Th offs a H9 ref 


The- order of- nature is preſeryed>by! the 


ſucceſſion of lives; ſo that, whilſt; the indixi- 


dual is periſhing, the ſpecies of every animal 
is is ſafe „ and the ſyſtem of nature is ſecured 


from decay. 
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end 8 wo buy , him ron ad 1 
Szc7T. VE | 348 
Ps of bouillob , 109: 12H 
Of the Juſtice of God: - 


ln jeg % fot Vogt |; 3 21d 36d TD 

J VSTACE. ig theirefult of wiſdom and gpodnels; 
and therefore moſt perfect in Gold. 

| ni Mmence is the diſtindtion of Juſtand unjuf, 

N but dum God dhe author of all, things. iff) 

1 Juſtice is goodneſs impartial, abdainiverſel; 

6 


rendering every part ſubſervient;to;the whole, 
and caloulating the whole; for the preſervation 
af o ĩtopanta: hut preclud img every part from 
| any * in What is * to the 
1 | whole: 110% 181981 9 91D io 110 1. 
i all Tha pie and pleaſures incident to man's 
nature, are diſtributed agreeably to this rule 
bf juſtice! :; 91!) L 11977 2 denisg 91 
2:9i/Fon the» charageniflic decree of God, ap- 
parent in the ſtructure of human nature, is, 
Mhatybenevolence is 575 77 pleaſant, malice 
always © 2 olle 
Mo THTSE I eln #1172q 21 Ian 
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Of « a Future fiate. 


Contr to the appearances at aud the 
human ſoul has been generally fuppoſed to 
ſurvive its ſeparation from the body, and to 
be reſerved to a future ſtate erat e 
puniſhments. 

This d peebenan is e me moſt 
rational notions of the' peed d beit 
of God. 

That goodneſs which aifpoſed the Amichty 
to create, may likewiſe diſpoſe him for over 
to preſerve his intelligent creatures.” 

There is a continual creation of rtionl a 
well as animal natures.” - 

But animal natures deep enga- 
ed; why not rational?" . 959111); obioyill * 

The firſt is neceſſary/Þ/The) world would 
be overſtocked with animals, if generations 
did not die to make: * thoſe; that) were 
to follow. 

But the world of ſpirits may, without 
anconvenience, increaſe for ever. 
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The deſire of immortality is inſtinctive, and 
is a reaſonable intimation of what is intended 
by the author of this deſire. 

The progreſs of man's intelligent nature may 
be continued beyond the attainments of this Liſe. 
Wphoever conſiders the anatomy of the foe- 
2 ill find in the ſtructure oſ bones and muſ- 
cles, in the organs of reſpiration and digeſtion, 
ſuſſi cient indications of a deſign to remove his 

W into a different ſtate. 
The ſohſervant and, intelligent may ** 
bind in the mind of, man parallel ſigns of his 
ſuture deſtination. 
5 The /government of God is righteous; but 
man's anſtindtive deſire of diſtributive juſtice is 
not fulfilled in this liſe. Hence the univerſal 
belief, that wicked men are to receive addi- 
tional puniſhments, and good men ane 
rewards, in a future ftate., 18 

« Diverſo itinere, malog a bonis ook tetra, 
{ 3nqulta Ioedatatquelormidolola, habere*.” 
__ erfongions eleminr 11. 

; 915 Onel) in Saluda Uitg Cat conſpiracy: | 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


PART IV. 


or MORAL LAWS, AND THEIR MOST 
' GENERAL APPLICATIONS. 


CM Ax. I. 
Definitions. 


Meu law, as diſtinguiſhed from phyſical 


law, is any general expreſſion of vis ought 


to be. 
In this ſenſe, the rules of art, the canons 


of beauty and propriety , relating to any ſubject 


whatever, are to be claffed with moral laws. 

Moral law, as referred to intelligent na- 
tures, is any general expreſſion of what ought 
to be chofen ar done. 


See Hutcheſon of the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. 
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Mechanical operations proceed without 
object or opinion. 

Animal operations are determined by inſtinct. 

Rational actions by opinion, or conception 
of What is good. | . 

Hence good, wherever apprehended or 
expreſſed, implies an obligation to determine 
the choice of every rational being to which 
it refers. 

- Thenegle& of it, in moral actions, is matter 
of indignation or blame. 

Moral laws may be conſidered under differ- 
ent aſpects, and diſtinguiſhed by different titles. 
| Conlidered in reſped to their ſource, they 
may be diſtinguiſhed as original, or natural 
and adventitious, or conventional. 


Conſidered ba reſpect to their ſubjects, they 


may be diſtinguiſhed by denominations taken 


from thoſe ſubjects; as laws of religion, or of 
ſociety; as laws of peace, or of war; as laws 
political, civil, or criminal. 

Conſidered in reſpect to the perſons to whom 
they are applicable, they are laws of nations, 
or the laws of particular ſtates. 

Moral philoſophy is the knowledge of 
moral laws, reſpecting their ſources and their 
applications. 


- 
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The obligation of every law, whether origi- 
nal or adventitious, general or partial, may 
be reſolved into an obligation of the law of 
nature. 

The firſt or fundamental law of nature rela- 
tive to mankind, is an expreſhon of the great- 
elt good competent to man's nature. 

Subſequent laws are branches Ou 9 
tions of this. 
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. — of theſe terms. 


p 2 terms good and evil are applied to en- 
joyment and ſuffering, perfection and defect, 
proſperity and adverſity. 

Enjoyment and ſuffering are oppoſite cc con- 
ditions of a ſentient nature. 

Perſection and deſect are the oppoſite con- 
ditions of an improvable or progreſſive nature. 

Proſperity and adverſity are the oppoſite 
conditions of things contingent, in which the 
moſt ſortunate have not a choice. 
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SE Cr. II. 
Of Enjoyments and Sufferings. 


| 8 enjoyments and ſufferings competent to 
man's nature, are either animal or intellectual. 


4 
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The firſt are mere animal ſenſations of 
pleaſure and pain, or the gratifications and 
the wants of appetite. 

The ſecond are ſentiments attending the 
conception or conſciouſneſs of good and, evil, 
ſuch as love and hatred , joy and hope, or 
grief and fear; or, in general, the occupation 
or inoccupation of powers naturally active, 
and agreeable or diſagreeable. 


8 E c T. III. 
of Perfection and Defect. 


N principal perfections of man's nature 
are, benevolence, wiſdom, and force of mind. 
The principal defects are, malice, folly, 
ſenſuality, and cowardice. 

T)his contraſt is commonly expreſſed in the 
terms Virtue and Vice. 


Sx c T7. IV. 
Of Proſperity and Adverſity. 
Wn circumſtances relative to man's nature 


that conſtitute proſperity are, health, educa- 
tion, ſecurity, fortune, and long life. 
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_ ' The oppolite circumſtances that conſtitute 
adverſity are, diſeaſe, neglect, ON 
| POO _ death. 


S E C r. V. 


Of the Queſtion relating to the Supreme , 
| 4 or ſole Good. | 


. characters of men are variouſly formed - 
upon their predilection for pleaſure, honor, 
or profit; and diſputes have ariſen in the 
ſchools of philoſophy concerning the prefer- 
ence to be given to one or other of theſe, in 
erecting a ſyſtem. 

In ſtating the object of this controverſy , 
we may aſſume, that men muſt owe their mea- 
ſure of happineſs either to the gratification of 
natural deſire; to the quality of their diſpoſi- 
tions, and the proper exertion of their natural 
powers; or to both theſe united. 

This aſſumption will enable us to compriſe 
every doctrine on the ſubject of happineſs, 
under what was taught by the Epicureans, the 
Peripatetics, or the Stoics. | 


The Epicureans ſuppoſed the ſupreme good 
to conſiſt in the enjoyment of what we are by 
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nature led to deſire; and, as deſire originates 
in the ſenſe of pleaſure, they contended for 


pleaſure as the ſupreme or ſole good, and the 
meaſure by which the value of excellence itſelf 


was to be eſtimated. 

Thinking independence, however, neceſ- 
ſary to the completion of happineſs, they ſup- 
poſed the perſect man capable of enjoying his 
pleaſure not only in the abſence of every ex- 
ternal; cauſe, but in the midſt of circumſtances 
of a contrary effec. 

The Academy, and, after them, the peri- 
patetic School, diſunguimed excellence from 
pleaſure, and gave to the firſt a ſuperior place 
in the ſcale or eſtimate of things good. | 

They obſerved, that all deſire does not 
originate in the ſenſe of pleaſure. 

That there are various propenſities of nature, 
prior to the experience of pleafure or pain. 

Such are the propenſities of every animal 
to the uſe of his organs: The propenſity of 
man to the uſe of his faculties. 

The natural affection of parents to their 
children. 


Love and wum founded in bora 


or conceptions of merit. 
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in the conception of excellence and worth. 
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Ambition and elevation of mind , founded 


They-obferved, that, to thefe, or fome of 
them ſeparately, we are willing, on many 
occaſions, to ſacrifice every conſideration of 
pleaſure or profit, and to incur e circum- 


Nance of pain or loſs. 


They maintained alſo, that the meafure of 
Happineſs which men attain, is not to be eſti- 
mated from the degree in which. they poſſeſs 
or enjoy the objects of deſire; but more ſrom 
the part they take, or from the conduct they 
hold in this active ſcene, where ſo many affairs 
and tranſactions ariſe in (purſuing the objects 
of original deſire; but where the conduct of 
the perſon acting is nevertheleſs the Er 
conſideration. 

In juft conduct, the virtue or ſupreme ex- 
cellence of a man conſiſts; and in this alſo 
conſifis the ſugreme yoo! to which he ought 


to aſpire. 


That, although "REA life is put in motion 
by the fpring of certain original deſires, yet, 
that the motion itſelf is of more importance 


than the moving power which gave riſe to it. 


Wiſdom 1s of, more value than the external 
advantage ſecured by it. 
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Benevolence is of more value than the 
benefit conferred by it. | 

And, in general, that, wherever x man is 
the inſteument employed for the attainment of 
external 'ends, the means are of more value 
chan the end. * 

They did not, Wenn, venture to allert 
that the end was indifferent, or that the life 
of a virtuous man might be equally happy in 
adverſity and in proſperity. 

They were contented with giving to virtug 
the higheſt place in the ſcale of happineſs; and 
they ſuppoſed it to, be ſo much above that of 
every other good, whether of pleaſure or 
profit , that the higheſt meaſures of theſe were 
never to be put in competition with the obl- 
gations of integrity and juſtice, even in mat- 
ters of the ſmalleſt importance. 

The Stoics concurred with the Peripatetics 
in the principal parts of this argument. They 
diſtinguiſhed between the occaſion on which a 
man acted, and the action itſelf. The fiyſt 
might be, and actually was frequently of a 
trivial nature, while the action was of great 
importance. This they farther explained, and 
urged more forcibly than the Peripatetics had 
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Ihey maintained, that good and evil con- 
ſiſted altogether in the part which a man adted, 
not in the circumliances in which he was placed. 

In their controverſy with the Peripateties, 
they laid hold of the conceſſions made by the 
latter, in reſpect to the preſerenee due to any 
conſideration of juſtice beſore the higheſt con- 
fiderations of pleaſure or profit; and main- 
tained, that it was abſurd to ſtate, under the 
ſame denominations of good and wit; things 
in their nature ſo different, that the higheſt 
conſideration of one kind could not be brought 
in competition with the loweſt of the other. 
That this was not merely in words, to 
conſound things together, which ought to be 
ſtated apart; but to countenance heſitation and 
irreſolution, when ſacrifices of pleaſure or 
intereſt were to be made to conlderatiohs of 
Juſtice and duty. 

They obſerved, that, as the Stands are 
oſten miſled by the inaccuracy of their own 
expreſſions, it is no inconſiderable object of 


. Philoſophy to correct this defect, and to teach 


men to call nothing good but that which is to 


be choſen at all times, and without any ex- 


ception whatever, and not to indulge them in 
the error of confounding, under the ſame 


On. II. PHILOSOPHY. an 
appellations , things. contingent with things 


which are in their own power, and for which 
they are reſponſible, | 

I bey obſerved, that it was abſurd in the 
Peripatetics, who acknowledged the ſupreme 
excellence of the virtues, among which mag- 
nanimity and fortitude had a principal place, 
nevertheleſs to ſuppole that happineſs would 
be more complete if there were no occaſion. to 
call forth, or to exerciſe theſe virtues.” 

It appeared abſurd to ſtate, under the 
ſame denomination of good, the wealth Which 
the miſer coveted, and the contempt of that 
wealth which the liberal ſometimes expreſſed, 
and always maintained When proper. | 

For . theſe reaſons, the Stoics limited the 
appellations of good and evil is, virtue and 
vice alone. 

Their ſyſtem , in — common noddbptadion 
of words, ſeemed to be made up of paradox. 
Pain was no evil; pleaſure was no good; all 
external events, whether proſperous or ad- 
verſe, were indifferent: But this, in their 
language, meant no more than that there Was 
no moral turpitude in pain, no moral ex- 


cellence in pleaſure; that virtue might be | 
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pradiſed- equally in all . Whether proſ- 
perous or adverſe. un ide 


When the occaſion did wot require a differ- 
ent choice, pleaſure was to be preſerred to 
pain, and proſperity to adverſity; that, as 
pleaſure was often to be rejeded, and pain to 
be embraced, it was abſurd to call that good 
which it was good to rejett, or evil, which it 
Was an evil to avoid. There was, in the pro- 
per or improper uſe of what beſel us, a Leal 
good or evil; but this good was to be found 
r eee | 
no leſs in proſperity! than in adverſity. 

Thus we may conceive, that ee 
made happineſs to conſiſt in the objects of their 
purſuiti vor in the enjoynient of them. 
Tut the Stoies placed it in the proper 
choice of their purſuits, and in the integrity 
and wiſdom of their condud; whilſt the Peri- 
pateties required both to complete the idea of 
happineſs ; or the ſupreme good. Menne nit 

There were other ſchools, whoſe language 
differed from that of the ſects we have men- 
tioned; but who, in reſpect to the eſſect or 
tendenoy of their fyſtems; might be involved 
with one or other of theſQG. {1 99091! 2 


In 
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In general, it may be affirmed, that every 
ſect acknowledged the neceſſity of virtue, or 
allowed, that, in every well directed purſuit 
of happineſs, the ſtricteſt regard to morality was 
required. The Stoics alone maintained that 
this regard itſelf was happineſs, or that, to 
run the courſe of an active, ſtrenuous, wile, 
and beneficent mind, was itſelf the very good 
which we ought to purſue. 


S REC r. VI. 


Of the Conſiderations from which an Eſtimate 
may be made of what is moſt valuable in 
Human Life. 


I. is a maxim allowed in ſome inſtances, that 
we ought not to diſpute about taſtes; but this, 
in every caſe, is certainly not true. | 

We are by nature qualified to diſtinguiſh 
taſtes themſelves, as worthy and unworthy , 


as well as to diſtinguiſh other objects by means 


of our taſtes. 
We think meanly of ourſelves for the plea- 
ſures we take, or the pains we ſhun; and we 
| 8 
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think well of ourſelves ſor the pleaſures we 
forego, or the pains we endure. 

The feeling of the preſent moment, unſup- 
ported by experience of its effe&s, unjuſtified 
by any judgment of its value, and unwar- 
ranted by obſervation of what paſſes in human 
life, is a very uncertain, fleeting, and falla- 
cious ſtandard of eſtimation. | 

To chuſe well, we ought to conſider not 
only what 1s at preſent agreeable, but what 
occupies the mind moſt intenſely, what occu- 
pies moſt continually, and what is the moſt 
permanent ſubject of ſatisfaction and eſteem. 

By this teſt the ſeveral articles of reputed 
good and evil may be ſafely examined and 
eſtimated. 

Animal enjoyments 'are occaſional and tran- 
ſitory; they pall on the ſenſe, or muſt wait 
the returns of appetite. 

They occupy, therefore, but a ſmall por- 
tion of human life. 

Senſuality, or the attempt to render them 
continual, impairs the power of enjoyment, 
and the faculties of the mind. 

Senſuality 1s a diſtemper of the imagination, 
of Which the languors or diſguſts need to be 
remedied by a mixture of rational amuſements 
and paſtimes, 
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The ſenſe of animal pleaſure ſeems deſtined 
to excite to action, and to direct man to what 
is ſalutary, but not to conſtitute the enjoyment 
of human life. Bodily pain is occaſional, but 
not always tranſient. 

It appears deſtined to direct men in ſhun- 
ning what is pernicious. | 

It is prolonged to a greater meaſure than 
any bodily pleaſure, and ſometimes actually 
ends only in death. 

Suitably to its final cauſe, the pain remains 
while the attack on animal life continues; and 
it increaſes as the danger approaches. 

In human life, for the moſt part, bodily 
pains are but ſlightly experienced, and are not 
the evil which we have moſt to fear. 

The continued enjoyments of men in human 
life, ariſe ſrom their active engagements, their 
allections, joys, and hopes. 

Their continued ſufferings ariſe from ill 
temper, envy, jealouſy, malice, and cowardice. 

Men are beſt amuſed with exerciſes that 
engage them moſt, that awaken their affections, 
and occupy their talents. 

For this reaſon the more ſerious and urgent 
occupations are to be preſerred to the more 
flight and apparently pleaſant. | 
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Men of buſineſs have more enjoyment than, 
men of diſſipation. 

The reverſe of amuſement is inoccupation 
and languor. 

Aſﬀechons are pleaſant, in proportion as 
they are ardent, diffuſed, and extenſive. 
Malice is painful, in proportion as it is 
diffuſed, rancorous, and implacable, 

Joy and hope are intenſe and permanent, 
in proportion as they are founded in juſt 
opinions of things. 

Falſe opinions lead to tranſient joy and to 
diſappointment. 

Grief, and fear, and „„ are 
moſt frequent where men moſt miſtake the 
moment or value of things. 

Vehement affection, active engagement , or 
paſſion, ſuſpend the ſenſe of bodily pleaſure 
Or Pain. 

Intellectual enjoyments, in general, are 
preferable to the animal, as they may be 
rendered continual , or — the greater part 
of human life. 

It appears, upon the whole, that ſerious 
engagements, benevolent aſſections, and juſt 
opinions, are the preferable ſource of enjoy- 
ments in human liſe. 
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It has been obſerved, that one of the 
ſtrongeſt propenſities in human nature is ambi- 
tion, that which tends to perfection, or the 
bettering ourſelves. 

The phenomena of this propenſity are 
mixed, its abuſes, emulation, pride, and 
vanity, are mixed with moral approbation, 
magnanimity, and elevation of mind. 

Under the influence of this propenſity, 
men ſorego any pleaſure, or incur any pain. 

Benevolence, or the love of mankind, is 
the greateſt perfection ; it 1s likewiſe the ſource 
of N enjoyment. 

Wiſdom, or a juſt eſtimation of things, is 
the belt ſecurity againſt diſappointment, deſpair, 
and all the wretched paſſions. 

Temperance is the proper ule of enjoyments 
of every ſort. | 

Fortitude is an antidote to dejection and 
fear, the belt ſecurity in danger, and the beſt 
alleviation of unavoidable ſufferings. 

The higher animal pleaſure 1s rated,” the 
more temperance, or the proper uſe. of them, 
mult be valued. 

The more bodily pain appears formidable, 
the more fortitude, that enables men, with 
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preſence of mind, to avoid, or with patience 
to endure it, 1s to be valued. | 

The greateſt defects, as well as ſufferings, 
of men, are malice and cowardice, or reſult 
from intemperance and folly. 

In human nature, therefore, the moſt 
eligible enjoyments, and the ſtate of leaſt ſuſſer- 
ing, coincides with the moſt excellent ſtate of 
the character. 

Proſperity is actually valued, on account of 
its ſuppoſed tendency to conſtitute 3 
or to better our ſtate. 

Health enables us to attain to the preferable 
enjoyments and accompliſhments of human life, 
but is not an abſolute ſecurity ſor either. 

The proper uſe of health is 8 the 
abuſe is evil. 

Good education is calculated to promote 
good diſpoſitions, and to beſtow valuable 
accompliſhments. - 

Neglect has an oppoſite tendency. 

But neither the beſt nor the worſt education 
neceſſarily produce any preciſe effec. 

Security or liberty is beſt attained under 


wiſe political eſtabliſhments. It is the reſult of 
quſtice, and tends to promote the love of 
mankind. 
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This effect, and all the proper _— 
liberty, are good. 

The abuſe is evil. 

Thraldom is, in all refpe&s, the reverſe 
of freedom or ſecurity. 

Competency of fortune is ſufficient to all 
the purpoſes of animal life. 

Increaſe of wealth does not proportionally 
increaſe enjoyment. 

It often leads to ſenſuality, diſſipation, 
ſloth, pride, and diſdain. 

Man is formed for mixed fortune; difficul- 
ties and dangers call forth powers, in the exer- 
ciſe of which his greateſt perfedtions and his 
greateſt enjoyments conſiſt *. 

Mere life is to him an opportunity to avail 
himſelf of the good, while it expoſes him 
likewiſe to incur the evil, of which his nature 
is ſuſceptible. 


2 Henry IV. ſays the Preſident Henault, was among 
the beſt and the greateſt of our Kings. He met with that 
which forms great men, and makes them known, diſſi- 
culties to be ſurmounted, dangers to be encountered; and, 
above all, adverſaries who were worthy of him, as re- 
quiring the full exertion of all his abilities 


* Abrcge de PHiſtoire de France, fin du regne de Henry IV. 
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The proper uſe of liſe is good, the abuſe 
s it is evil. 

The value of proſperity, in general, Wee 
on the proper uſe of advantages. 

The proper uſe of things is a n of 
human nature. 

The deſire of perfection, therefore, well 
underſiood, appears to be the ſureſt guide to 
enjoyment, and to all the advantages of proſ- 
perity. | 
All our enjoyments, beſides thoſe of ſenſe, 
ariſe from our having ſome purſuit or affection, 


to which pleaſure is not the object, but an 


acceſſion. Thus the pleaſures of hunting ariſe 
from eagerneſs to ſeize the prey; the pleaſures 
of occupation ariſe from the ardor with which 
we purſue our object, the pleaſures of aſſec- 
tion ariſe from the regard we have ſor other 
men; and the pleaſure of good actions ariſes 
from the eſteem of virtue. If pleaſure be our 
ſole object, we muſt forego it in all thoſe 


. inliances. 


Ihe meaſure of good which any one poſ- 
ſeſſes is to be eſtimated from his Pe erſonal 


character, not from his circuinſtances, or ex- 


ternal means of enjoyment. 
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In the different denominations of good and 
evil, it appears that virtue and vice are of the 
greateſt moment. 

The firſt is itſelf the greateſt advantage, 
the ſecureſt poſſeſſion, and that which enables 
men beſt to employ all other advantage, and 
all other poſſeſſions. 

The ſecond is wretched in itſelf, and turns 
every other circumſtance into à curſe. 
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or MORAL LAW, AND THE SUBJECTS ro 
4 WHICH IT 15 APPLICABLE, | 


S RE O r. I. 


7 


Of the fundamental Law of Morality. 


F Ro the foregoing eſtimate, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the qualities of man's nature 
are of more moment than any of the circum- 
ſtances in which men are placed, and that the 
firſt concern of a man is to conſider what he 
hamſelf is, not how he is ſituated. 

In ſtating a firſt principle of morality, how- 
ever, it is not neceſſary to enumerate all the 
valuable qualities of human nature; it is ſuf- 
ficient to ſelect ſome fundamental article, in 
itſelf important, and leading to the whole. 

With theſe conditions, a principle will 
ſerve our purpoſe, the better for being ex- 
preſſed in few words, provided it bring into 
view that which is moſt eſſential, and that 
which is for ever to be kept in mind. 
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Under this deſcription, we may venture 
to aſſume, as a firſt principle of morality, 
that the greateſt good competent to man's 
nature is the love of mankind. 

Benevolence, and the love of mankind, 
are terms nearly ſynonymous; but we prefer 
the latter in this place, as excluding preten- 
ſions to merit on account of any ſentiment 
without an object, and as requiring, at once, 
all the efficacy of a good diſpolition towards 
thoſe who are within its reach. 

The law of benevolence may be es 
ſeparately to mind, and to the external actions 
of men. | 

In its application to mind, it will lead us 
to enumerate the valuable qualities connected 
with it, whether as cauſe or effect; and it will 
lead us to complete the definition of virtue, 
or the deſcription of a rational nature accom- 
pliſhed and happy. 

In its application to external adions, it 
will lead us to conſider in what variety of 
external forms the ſame diſpoſitions of mind 
may appear, and to mark out the tenor of 
condudt which the juſt will naturally hold. 
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SE r. II. 


Of the application of the Laws f Morality 
to Mind; or of Happineſs. 


| © HER is the poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
* or che poſſeſſion of a mind benevolent, 
wiſe, and courageous. 

It is a diſtinction of the perſonal qualities 
of men, not of their ſituations. 

The foundation of happineſs is a benevo- 
lent affection, ever directed towards ſome real 
object, but moſt intenſe towards the moſt 
worthy , and moſt active towards thoſe who 
need its aid. 

Among its objects God is ſupreme. 

This affection being an active principle, 
requires or inſpires all the qualities which are 
requiſite to attain its end. 

Among theſe qualities wiſdom occupies the 
principal place. 

An extenſive and juſt underſtanding leads 
to piety, benevolence, and candor. 

Good intentions have not the correſponding 
eſſects, if not properly conducted. 
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Good intentions, when miſled or abuſed, 
end in diſguſt, or in a too general diffidence 
of mankind. 

This diſpoſition requires courage and forti- 


tude; for weak minds are too much occupied 


with their own ſafety to entertain any ſincere 
or vigorous affection. 

It requires temperance; for men addicted to 
Tenſuality or diſſipation are not capable of 
continued or ſerious attachments. 

This affection, when ſincere and ardent , 
naturally occupies the mind to the excluſion of 
inferior pleaſures, of perſonal anxieties, and 
fears; and 1s therefore a principle of temper- 
ance and fortitude. 


S EO r. III. 


Of the degrees of Happineſs, and the adtual 


attainments of men. 


. definitions of perſect happineſs and of 
perſect virtue are the ſame. 

Univerſal benevolence, unerring wiſdom, 
a force and elevation of mind, which inferior 


pleaſures cannot ſeduce, and which blameleſs 


ſufferings cannot depreſs. 
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In giving this definition, wepreſent an object 
of deſire, without attempting to determine in 
what meaſure or degree it has ever exiſted. 

Men conceive perfection, but are capable 
only of improvement. 

The conception of perſeQion i is a light to 
direct their progreſs. 

The object of moral philoſophy is, to af 
certain this conception, not to determine in 
what degree it 1s realized. 

The diſpoſitions of men are various, and 
their forces unequal: It is impoſlible to aſcer- 
tain the limits of their progreſs. 

Human nature fails in the direction it takes, 
not in the force with which every man endea- 
vours to better himſelf. | 

Different men, in the purſuits of ambition, 

take different directions. 
| It is the ambition of one man to be rich, 
of another to be noble, of a third to be re- 
nowned; it would be eaſter to improve in the 
- merits of a juſt and vigorous mind. 

Men commonly are what their conceptions 
and habits of thinking have a tendency to 
make them. Miſerable under the effect of 
conceptions that miſlead or enfeeble the mind. 
Happy under the effect of conceptions of an 
oppolite tendency. 
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S Ee r. IV. 


Of Opinions or Conceptions produdtive of 
Miſery , or that hinder Improvement 5. 


I: is unhappy to lay the pretenſions of human 
nature ſo low as to check its exertions. The 
deſpair of virtue is ſtill more — than the 
deſpair of knowledge. 

It is unhappy to entertain notions of what 
men actually are, ſo high, as, upon trial and 
diſappointment, to run into the oppoſite ex- 
treme of diſtruſt. 

It is unhappy to reſt our own choice of 
good qualities on the ſuppoſition that we are 
to meet with ſuch qualities in other men, or 
to apprehend that want of merit in other men 
will diſpenſe with that juſtice or liberality of 
conduct which we ought to maintain. 

It is unhappy to conſider perfection as the 
ſtandard by which we are to cenſure others, 
not as the rule by which we are to conduct 
ourſelves. | 


ane 


3 See Epictetus by Arrian, and Antoninus's Medi- 
tations. 
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It is a wretched opinion, that happineſs 
conſiſts in a freedom from trouble, or in 
having nothing to do. 

In conſequence of this opinion, men com- 
plain of what might employ them agreeably. 

By declining every duty, and every active 
engagement, they render life a burden, and 
they complain that it is ſo. 

By declining bulineſs to go in ſearch of 
amuſement, they reject what is fitted to oc- 
cupy them, and ſearch in vain for ſomething 
elſe to quicken the languor of a vacant mind. 

It is therefore unhappy to entertain an 
opinion , that any thing can amuſe us better 
than the duties of our ſtation, or than that 
which we are in the preſent moment called 
upon to do. 

It is an unhappy opinion, that beneficence 
is an effort of ſelf-denial, or that we lay our 
fellow creatures under great obligations by the 
kindneſs we do them. 

It is an unhappy opinion, that any thing 
whatever is preferable to happineſs *. 

The 


There is hardly a man to be found, ſays an inge- 
nious obſerver, who would not rather be in pain to 
appear happy, than be really kappy to appear miſerable; 
Tatler , No. 63. 


Cx. 41; PHILOSOPHY. 2 


The vulgar, as well as the learned, have 
their paradoxes: They frequently prefer in- 
tereſt, fame, and power, to 8 — 


n 1 INR“ 3 +9 N 
They prefer conſideration, or the, imputs- 
tion-of worth, to worth itſelf. 


It is wretched to rely for happineſs on what 
we tannot command. 
It is wretched to have an opinion * 
in things which we might forego with indiffer- 
ence, or of evil in things: which we might 
* Patience! ẽ“ r 
Its is an error to employ terms of admira- 
this) Ges edntenipt loofely,” and without at- 
tion'to their proper” nicalitrig. 7 © 0! 70999177 
We vulgurly ſdy, that a man is che better 
or the worſe, when we meun only that folic» 
thing: has happened to fect his förkunme: 
Sheh phraſes, we ſußpbfe, may be undtr- 
ſfiood but, like many others of the fue End, 
they” ſlur over a very Abfard A chen:; 
chat confdunds etterflal éireumſtantes With 
perſonal qualities, àhdWRat 1 not belong 
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| 1.3 is Hoo to ales ee qualities above 
_ | every other conſideration; and to ſtate per- 
 fechon, as a guide tp quxſelves, not, as 4 N 
b Which to cenſure, other. 
It is happy to rely only on what is FAR 
on power; to value the charadters oßia worthy, 
benevolent, and ſtrenupns mind, not as a form 
merely to be obſerved in our conduct, but as 
the completion. of what Wwe have to ilk” for in 
human life, and ta conſider, the debaſements 
of a malicious and cowardly nature, as the 
_ extreme miſery io which, we are expoſed.” | 
t is happy to baye continually i in.yiew. that 
e ars membem of ſocjety, and of the com- 
mpgity of; mankind; (that; we are inſiruments 
ade band, of God lor dhe good of his rea- 


; that, if we ars wambers of ſociety, 
or lie inſtruments in the hand of God, 


we do. 80881 utmoſt to counteract our nature, to 


"—_ dür on, and to e Seele, 
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I am in the ſtation which God has aſſigned 


me, ſays Epidtetus. With this reflection, 
man may be happy in every ſtation; without 
it, he cannot be happy in any. Is not the 
appointment of | God" ſufficient to outweigh 
every other conſideration? This rendered the 
condition of a flave agreeable to Epifetus, 
and that of a monarch to Antoninus. This 
conſideration renders any fituation agreeable to 
a rational nature, Which delights not in partial 
interefis; but in univerfal gode. 
Whoever has ſound conceptions of things, 


and poſſeſſes good perſonal” qualities, holds 


chem in dependence only upon God; but the 


cireumſiances in which men are placed; the 


policy or government of their country? their 
education, inſtruction, and example; — have 
great inſſuence in determining what they ſhull 
„ e —— * re to. 
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ANAL actions, 4 an reſped ittotheopician 
who' performs; them; if eonſidered apart from 
aſſogtuon ur intention of anind, are mere move- 
ments of i the body, — neither emjox· 
ment nor Fa ering, good nor evil; and, in 
raſpeR; to the perſuus hſſected by them, are 
mene phylical cauſes , producing benefit or 
bam, but without any moral quality Whatever. 
But aſſection, ;antention,, or Will, being 
good or evil, it follows, that the ſame law of 
worality yhach. requires. or ſorkids. the aſſec- 
um, muſt like wiſe require or ſorbid / therexter- 


nal condud; that is ſuppoſed; to reſult from it. 
The law which requires the love of man- 


kind, ſupported by wiſdom, courage, and 
temperance, likewiſe requires every external 
action that is ſuited to this en, — to 
* qualifications. 

The law that prohibits e remiſſneſs, 
cowardice, or intemperance, prohibits likewiſe 
every external effe& of theſe characters. 


Cn. III. PHILOSOPHY. 
8 R C 1. VII 


Jy ity of Opinions concerning the A 
External Actions. | 


8 me Ae differences 
Which all mankind conceive between inno- 
cence and guilt, honor and diſhonor; yet, in 
comparing their judgments , they do not appear 
to be agreed concerning the actions which they 
require or prohibit in any caſe whatever. 
What is reckoned innocent or praiſe-worthy 
in one country, is reckoned a heinous offences 
in another. The definitions of theft, murder, 
or treaſon are different in the laws of different 
countries; and actions materially the fame are, 
in one cafe, n good, in another _ 
2 e evil. | | 

The terms ee the external duties of 
men in one language, have not a preciſe equi- 
valent in another. Hence we are ſometimes 
inclined 'to doubt the reality of ay ſtandard 
by which to e * aiginh dn of right 
and 9 | 


' ' 
Fi 1 
4 . . 
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SEC r. VIII. 
Cauſes of this Diverſi ity. 9 


difficulty may, in part, be removed 
by obſerving, that, as mere external actions, 
apart e e and will, have. no moral 
quality, we muſt not expect to aſcertain the 
diſtinction of moral good and evil in the 
deſcription. of external actions. We mult look 
for it in what is characteriſtic of human na- 
ture, will, intention, and deſi n, whether 
benevolent or malicious. 
Concerning theſe, l vera no diver- 
ity, of judgment. * 

All: mankind are * that Ab 
por courage are good, that malice and cow- 
ardice are evil; and, if it ſhould be alledged , 
that any number of men are of contrary opi- 
ions, yet every perſon may, from his own 
experience, correct the error. | 

The different acceptation of external actions 
proceeds from three different cauſes: 

1. The difference of the cale. | 

2. The different choice of the parties who 
are affected by the action in queſtion. 

3. The different interpretation of actions. 
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S RC Tr. IX. 


Difference of the Caſe. 


| Cites change with the perſon, and with 
circumſtances. 

An action materially the fame is permitted 
to one perſon, and forbidden to another: It 
is the duty of a magiſtrate to put the guilty to 
death; this would be criminal in a private party. 

A. perſon may kill in his own defence, but 
not in different circumſtances. 

Caſes are varied indefinitely; and rules of 
action being general, cannot provide for all 
the peculiarities of any caſe. whatever. 

The only direction on which men can rely 
in every particular caſe, is the diſcernment of 
eie and benevolent mind. 0 
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Sis Gr. X. 


Difference f Choice.) 


Sa different choice of TO Th intereſted i in 
| fhe'effe@of any «dion; ariſes from opitiion. 
| One perſon believes that to be good for 
| Hinifelf, Which another perſon believes to be 
evil. In theif recfuiſition of beneficent actions, 
they differ atcotatigy: One man requires as a 
favor' what another would reſent as an injury. 
here is no external effect of which men 
may not entertain dontradictory — „ even 
of Aae and of death! 
The father among the Eſquimaux requires, 
at a certain age, that his own N ſhould 
SUE Fin to deuch! “ no not 
ne Widow in Europe defires to have a 
good ſettlement inade by her deceaſed huſ- 
band; In India, ſhe deſires to be burnt on 
his funeral pile. 
In every caſe, actions are required as the 
effects or expreſhons of kindneſs and regard. 


C. III. PHILOS OPHY. 137 
S 1 0 = XI. 
D* Ne of. Anfprprete tion. 


| many inſtances, external actions are, in 
their own nature, indifferent, or of no effect; 
but are the eſtabliſhed figns and expreſſions of 
neglect or attention, of good or of ill will, 
or of ſome affedlion or diſpoſition. 

Such are many religious rites in every 
country, and many ceremonies obſerved in 
common life. Even actions of more oonſe- 
quence are frequently more regarded on account 
of their meaning, than on account of any 
other effec. 506150 00's 

The i ingenuous or malicious minds fo well 
known-i in every age or country by ſome deter- 
minate courſe of life, that the cuſtomary action 
alone is ſufficient to procure approbation or 
blame: We look no farther in diſtinguiſhing 
right and wrong; and, as the peaſant is ſur- 
priſed to hear a language different from his 
own, and doubts whether they who uſe it 
poſſeſs the ſame faculties of reaſon with him- 
ſelf; ſo we are ſurpriſed to be told that men 
arepleaſed with what is oſſenſive, or diſpleaſed 


| 


| 
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with what is agreeable to us, and doubt 
whether they have like ſentiments of morality 
with us. | 

But, fo far as actions are mere expreſſions, 
the choice of them, like that of words, 1s 
perſectly arbitrary; and nations may differ from 


each other in their external obſervances, as 


they do in their ſpeech, without any incon- 
ventence whatever. One nation commends 
what another condemns, merely becauſe they 
interpret the fame, or a like action, differently. 
The diverſities of manners ariſing from dif- 
ference of choice or interpretation, render it 
difficult to judge of the merits or perſonal 
qualities of men, in ages or nations remote 
from our own. 


Ide vulgar are able to interpret only the 


manners of their own condition and country; 
they commonly miſtake thoſe of a 3 
rank, or of ſoreigners. 
There is, in fact, nothing in . 
ners which opinion may not render agręeable 
or diſagreeable; and the opinion of one country 
is not the rule or ſtandard by which to judge 
of the manners of another. 

The definitions of crimes vary in the; live 
of different countries; becauſe different overt 


| ads are ſpecified as the marks of guilt. 
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Terms of praiſe or blame have not their 
preciſe equivalent in different languages; be- 
cauſe men combine variouſly, under different 
terms, the circumſtances from which they infer 
merit or demerit. 

This is conſiſtent with a perfect agreement 
of opinion concerning any particular circum- 
ſtance apart, as well as, in general, concerning 
what is good or evil, in the diſpoſitions of men. 


82 c r. XII. 
Fundamental Laws F External Action. 


1. I: matters indifferent, we ought to ob- 
ſerve the manners of our country, as we ſpeak 
its language, or wear its dreſs. | 

2. In matters of importance, we ought- to 
chuſe what is for the good of mankind, in 
oppolition to opinion and cuſtom. 

Thus we ought to do whatever tends to 
inſpire benevolence, to check malice, and to 
ſecure the rights of mankind; and ought to 
avoid whatever has a contrary effect, and 
whatever tends to make way for oppreſſion. 
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- innocent, or beneficial to mankind , to what 
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When the habits'or affections of men change 
for the better or the . they i ann or 


| „ 


When their cuſtoms change 8 what. is 


is pernicious, they are ſaid to undergo, not a 
change of manners merely, but to be depraved. 

If they ſhould be ignorant of the tendency 
ok their own pernicious cultoms and manners, 
even this ignorance would be an article of 
depravity. 


SECT. XIII. OY 


of the «different Sandtions under which External 
Actions are iy or — 


8 fandion of any law is the pag or in 
annexed to the obſervance or to the neglect of it. 


The general ſanction of moral law is, that 
the obſervance of it is happineſs, and the 
—— is miſery. © 

This ſanction is yariouſly modified in the 
aſs of external action, by conſiderations of 
force, or noutidenctions of e pork and in- 
ducements of choice. Hence, 

1. The ſanction of compulſory law. 
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2. The ſanction of duty. ö 

; The ſanctions of compulſory law are, any 
forcible means employed by men to — 
their own, rights, or thoſe, of others. 


tions that . Ay from thee , 'to at 
properly. 


S EO r. XIV. 


Of Parties to whom the Laws of 
Morality refer. 


J. E laws of morality may be referred to 
the conduct of ſingle parties, in reſpect to one 
another, or to the proceedings of collective 
bodies, in reſpect to their own members. 

The conduct of ſingle parties is required, 
or prohibited, either under the ſpecial ſanc- 
tions of compulſory law, or under the ſanc- 
tions of duty. 

Conduct required or prohibited under the 
ſanction of compulſory law, is the ſubje* of 
juriſprudence. -,. 

Conduct required or prohibited under the 
landion of duty, is the ſubjed of caſuiſtry. 
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Proceedings of collective bodies, in what 
afſeits the ſtate and form of Were — 
is the ſubject of politics. | 

Communities ſtated in their relation to each 

er, are to be conſidered as  linglo parties. 
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AN ae "ow of morality," in its 
firſt application to the actions of men, is pro- 
hibitory land forbids the commiſſion of wrongs. 
Every perſon being entitled to defend Hitit- 
Felf and his fellow-ereutures, may repel any 
wrong by force; and the prohibition ef Wrbntgs 


is 'M6:firfcompullory liw! of nature“ 
Any article in the ſtate of a man- Which tity 
be maintalned by! farecy is Yerfiied his right. 
Juriſprudence conſiſis of two parts? 
he fett relates tothe rights; tlie Tedond, 
to the defendes of amteys to none 130 
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aa CTA 15 
Of the Rights / Men in general. 


A Right is ſuch a ation of the perſon to 
« thing, that no te 10 N. d. 


in it without his own conſent. 


The term ought, in this definition , implies 


a ſentiment of moral obligation. 
Things are the conflituents of the fetibn, 
or the conſtituents of a perſon's ſtate. 

A regard to the rights of men is compre- 
hended in the lay of ſelf- preſervation , com- 
billet with" the lav of Hy or, TM? Sher 
words, this ſentiment of right is inſepa 
from ouediſpoktion to preſerve ourſelves, 
Our fellowroreatures ,, noitgoilqqa th: 
uMrang is n viglation of right. The moral 
ſentiment, ariſing from a ſenſe of wrong in our 
own-ople is exaſperated by reſentment in that 
of; others . is [indignation,; conceived! on; the 
pereeptiqn of. gullt .in 9864 and vf ſuſſering 
in ansther. , „ 0 le od al 10 (af 

Ne one can have ao xight to, what: is, not 
poſſible, gr, not rab ooo D iti 
be The right of gne mam to any; guen thing, 
excludes the claim of anpther to theme thing. 


. Cray. 
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G47. III. 
The Law of Defence in general. 


A Right may be maintained by any means 
that are eſſedtual and neceſſary. 
N law of defence includes three 2 | 
. That a n yg; "6p be 
— 
2. That a wrong offered 4 be nn 


5 That a damage done ſhould be repaired. 


a0 
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H A P. IV. 

OF RIGHTS OF DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
Sx 3 2 1 * 


Rar, may be conſidered in reſpect to their 
fubject, or in reſpect to their ſource. 
In the firſt _ they are ſaid to be 
perſonal, or real. 

In the ſecond, they are ſaid to be original, 
or adventitious. 


S EC r. II. 
Of Rights Perſonal. 


3 rights ſubſiſt in the perſon, and 
relate to the conſtituents of his nature. 
Perſons are ſaid to be natural or artificial. 
Perſons natural are ſingle men. 
Perſons artificial are corporations or ſtates. 
The rights of natural perſons ſubſiſt in the 
Iimbs and members of the body, in the facul- 
ties and talents of the mind, and the uſes of 


both, 
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The rights of atificial perfons-ſubſift f in 
their conſtituent ana their forms, and 
their laws. 


S8 Er. III. 3 
Of Rights s 


QE 


Ra rights ſubſiſt in things of which any 
perſon may have the exclufive uſe. 

Real rights may be — to three prin- 
cipal heads: 

Poſſeſſion, W 1 Command. 

Poſſeſſion conſtitutes right _ 2 a 
thing i is in actual uſe. | 

Property conſtitutes a continual nde 0 

No one can have a right of reg te 
the property of another. 

Command is a right $6 the une 
obedience of other men. La 


S ECT. « 4p | 
Of Original Rights. 


|" OBO rights are the univerſal appure 
tenances of man's nature, and coeval with his 
being. 


REP; O ROT 11 7 Paar V. 


Ie perſonal rights of men are original. 
4011 we Suppoſe that neture authorizes »what- 
ever is neceſſary to the preſervation, of her 
works, the right of the parent to command the 
infant child 1s original ; put, in every other 
inſtance, no man has an original right to ſorce 


the ol edience of another, except in obliging 
him to ab dain or deſiſt from _ C? 


* did To 207 nat in. 9 1 1 TAS 
8 e *. pet. (42411 "27 
= [L114 Dp 04 /bewalas ad! yall fly 1155 
Of Adventitious Right bs. 


ſ 


bagmmo') bas vimogoi 5 -, om ta 
DE ALT ANA ene 
variouſly to men in the courſe of human life. 
| nn on 22 
mentianad. Ag 8 Sad and ono 
1 rights are matter of Ain Fan; 
and .xecogipled;;only {6 far as they are proved. 
In treating of adventitivus rights, we muſt 
not only enumerate their ſubjects, but likewiſe 
the means by which they may. be acquired. 
Poſſeſſion , f „and command are 
adventitious rights, 1,0 
The adventitious diliadions in ſociety are 


founded), ſor the * part, on dad and 
e #303 bas (925 16.11 10 23 


* 
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Char V. 


O the Laus νννι tion in general. 


N. right can be a6quired: by ane 
in other words, by any deed pertmitious“ to 
maikkindo on dab 2g0rtnm „ nich Smet ods 
The means of acquiring any riglit thay” by 
referred to four prinleipab heuds: ef} wu! 
Ocoupänoy, Labor; 2Converiticn And 
Forſei turen 2 ad end of 516 5777 
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*** . of's 2 
a, bingr wat no other perſon can uſe 
the ſame thing, without detriment at moleſ- 
tulon D Ahe o0mupiert. | pos 10 nam 91 

In this mangas G. gerſon may occupy: the 
gopnd gg which he ljes, the water he drinks, 
the air he breathes, the light that ſhines upon 
him, the tract of the ſea on which he ſails; 
but no one can occupy the earth, the paſſing 
ſtream, the atmoſphere, the light of day, or 
the ocean. 
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F c VII. FEATS 
The Low of Aoquiſtion by "Labor: 


| (OY is any effort by which a perſon may, 
for his own uſe, fabricate, procure, or im- 
prove any unappropriated fubjed. * 

The right acquired to the fruits of labor, 
is implied in the original right all men have 
to the uſe of their talents or faculties. 

Prior to convention, men do not acquire 
rights by the obſervance of any form or cere- 
mony that is of no effect; for the right acquired 
is only to the uſe of what is produced. 

Mere acceſſion, or what is not the effet of 
any care and labor, if there-be no- convention. 
to the contrary , falls to the firſt occupier. 

The increaſe of a man's flocks or herds, 
being the fruits of his care, is his property; 
but the acceſſion of new lands or iſlands. con- 
tiguous to his, falls to the firſt occupier. 

A man, by laboring on another's property, 
cannot annul the other's right; on the con- 
trary, the fruit of his labor, if it cannot be 
removed without damage to the principal ſub- 
ject, falls to the proprietor of that ſubjed. 
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But a perſon who happens, bona fide, to 
employ his labor 2. the ſubject of another, 
may remove or enjoy the fruit of his labor, 
if thia can! be done without detriment or in- 
conveniency to the other. 
ve Civil gonventions accommodate the efſeds 
of, acgeſſion or of labor to the conveniency - of 
parties, and to the policy of e; laber. 
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CH#a.z VIII. * 


1 
THE LAWS QF ACQUISITION BY CONTRACT. 
'$'zc'r. I. 


Tue Obligations of C. ontract. 
Ac Contra f is the engagement of parties to 
perform what is ſuppoſed to be in their power. 

Engagements are made by promiſes. | 

Men, by nature, rely on the performanice 
of promiſes. 

The object of a promiſe or engagement be- 
comes, to the perſon accepting of that pro- 
Mile, Part of his ſtate; breach of faith is an 
injury, and he is entitled to repet it by force. 

Here the compulſory law of Nature, which, 
in its original ſorm, is prohibitory, or nega- 

, becomes, in appearance, poſitive, re- 
ien fome actual performance; but the 
object of law is nevertheleſs a mere prevention 
of that wrong, which a breach of faith would 
conſtitute. Wa 
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8 E r. II. 
Laws of Contract in general. 


1. 1. E ſource of conventional obligation, 
is the right of one party to exact a performance 
upon which another has made him rely. 

2. Contracts, therefore, create right only 
to what depends on the will of contrading 
. 

3. To conſtitute a . 8 promi- 
ſes, or a promiſe and acceptance, are neceſ- 
ſary between parties, acting freely, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of the uſe of their reaſon. 

Although one party has promiſed, if the 
other has not accepted, the laſt cannot pretend 
to have an expectation raiſen. 

Hut mutual promiſe implies acceptance. 

Men who are known to be under reſtraint 
or inſanity, cannot raile any reaſonable ex- 
pectation. 

4. A party may Gipulate in perſon, or by 
his agent or meſſenger, in words, ee or 
ſigns, that are underſtood. 

5. A perſon is bound by the bipulations of 
ſervant or meſſenger, to whom he has given 
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credentials, or whom he has authorized by 
ſufficient acknowledgments of his truſt. 

6. Words are to be interpreted in their 
moſt ordinary ſenſe, or in the ſenſe in which 
it appears from other ſigns that they were in- 
tended to be uſe. 

7. An action of any kind, "dia with 
view to raiſe expectation , or by which it is 
known that expectations are naturally raiſed, 
is fufficient to conſtitute a contract. 

8. Cuſtom is a reaſonable ground of expec- 
tation; and therefore is binding on all parties. 


Great part of the civil conventions of men 


are conſlituted by the received 1 Weir 


g. 


concileable to, after they are reconciled, and 


continue to obſerve it voluntarily, it becomes 


a matter of convention. 


A practice intbddured by force may become 
a legal cuſiom: for being fuch as men are re- 


But practices, or ſuffexings, to which men 


are not reconcileable, and with which they 


are made to comply by force, „are uſurpitions , 
and never can, on the foot of conſuetude, be 
n as nnn ene * 


1 l ; 
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\ Contredts of ane, enn 


91 , 030 4 18 
. may be Aiſlinguiſtied as abſolute, 
or conditional; and as ſingle, or reciprocal. 
Abſolute contracts are conſtituted 85. a 


ſimple promiſe and acceptance. 
Conditional contracts expreſs — and 
3 a condition. 


Single contracts conſiſt in the promiſe ob 
one party, and acceptance of the other. 

Here one party is promiſing, the other 
| Wc 

Reciprocal contracts conſiſt of mutual mw 
miſes, and mutual acceptance. - | 

Here each party is * AO and 

11 ice CELLS rv. aha 10 


an 103: „ 
of the, Ex reeptions to, Contracts i in 1 


9 10 82 110 l 28738 Un! 
Aue cm given is rendered void by the 
exceptions of force, fraud, injuſtice, or im- 


poſſibility. 
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Frnsr Exceerion. 


Force is conſtituted by actual violence, or 
menaces, employed by the accepting party. 

This exception is valid. 

1. Becauſe a perſon extorting a promiſe by 
force, cannot have a reaſonable expedation of 
its performance being intended. 

2. Becauſe the party offering force commits 

an injury; and inſtead of acquiring a right, 
may, be prevented, repelled, or obliged to 
make reparation. 
VN. B. This exception does not extend to 
the caſe of contracts entered into with one 
party, on account of the violence offered by 
another. 

Nor is this exception admitted by the prac- 
tice of nations in the caſe of any ſurrender at 
war , or military capitulation. 


Second ExceertiON. 


Fraud is conſtituted by the deceit which a 
party employs to obtain a promiſe. 

This exception is valid, 

1. Becauſe a party who is known to be 
deceived: concerning what he promiſes, cannot 
raiſe an expedation that he will perform when 
undeceiyed. 
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2. Becauſe deceit, or impoſition, is an 
injury, and gives a title to reparation. _ 

N. B. This exception does not invalidate 
the promiſe made to an innocent party in con- 
ſequence of the miſinformation of another. 

Nor does it invalidate any military capitu- 
lation, though obtained by ſtratagem. 


Tanin Exczer10n. | 


Injuſtice conſiſts in the wrong which a third 
party would ſuffer from the performance of a 
Contract. 

There are ſour different caſes in which 
this exception may be offered: 3 

Caſe 1. When neither of the contracting 
parties was aware of the wrong. 

In this caſe the contract is ſimply void. 

Caſe 2. When 'only the party accepting 
was aware of the wrong. 

In this caſe, the contract is void; and the 
party accepting has committed an injury againſt 
the party promiſing, as well as againſt the third 
party, who, if the contract had taken effect, 
was likely to have ſuffered. 

Caſe 3. When only the party 3 
was aware of che wrong. 
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If he promiſed with intention to perform, 
he is injurious to the third party concerned. 

If he promiſed with intention to plead the 
exception, he is injurious to the party accepting. 

Caſe 4. When both parties were. aware 
of the injuſtice. 

Both are injurious to the third party con- 
cerned. 


Fourta FExceertion. 


Impoſſibility extends to every caſe that can- 
not, in the nature of things, take place; to 
every article that exceeds the power, or that 
does not depend on the will, of the parties. 

This exception, like the former, may be 
offered in' four caſes. 0 

Caſe 1. When neither contracting party 
was aware of the impoſſibility. 

The contract is ſimply void. 

Caſe 2. When only the party accepting 
was aware of the unpoſhbility. — | 

This condud is either irrational, or may 
be injurious to the party promiſing, by drawing 
him into ſnares and fruitleſs attempts. 

Caſe 3. When only the party I 
was aware of the IE: — 
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151 is injurious to the accepting party, by 
—_— vain expectations. 


The 4th caſe, Suppoling both parties aware 
of the impoſſibility, is altogether irrational and 


8 REC r. V. 


Exceptions peculiar to Conditional and 
Reciprocal Contracts. | 


Au conditional contracts are void, if the 
condition has failed, or is found to be unjuſt 
or impoſſible. 

The condition may be a mere init, 
or it may depend on the will of either party. 

If a contingency, the parties may be allowed 
to interpoſe, as they do in games of {kill and 
dexterity. 

Or they may not be allowed to cnteigofe , 
as in games of chance. 

If the condition depend on the will of the 
party promiſing, he becomes bound to perform 
one action, only, in conſequence of having 
performed another. 5 


It 


4 
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If it depend on the will of the accepting 
party, he acquires a right only in caſe of having 
performed his condition. 

In mutual contracts, a party failing on his 
part, has no title to exact performance on the 
other part. 


11 


MORAL | Parr V. 


Cu AF. IX. 


Of the Law of Acquiſition by Forſeiture. 


W HOEVER has done an injury is bound 
to repair it. In this manner, the injurious 
perſon may have forfeited to another what was 
formerly his own right. 

No man can forfeit by actions caſual and 
involuntary. Such actions, when prejudicial 
to others, are misfortunes, not injuries. 


* 
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CA CB. Ns 


OF THE LAW OF ACQUISITION, AS APPLICABLE 
TO PARTICULAR RIGHTS. 


S E C r. I. 
Of Poſſeſſion. 


1. 1s is acquired by occupancy alone. 


Gn CS EE 
Of Property. 


125 is acquired, to any ſubje& ſormerly 
unappropriated, by labor alone. 
The eſſect of preſcription in civil ſociety, 


reſults from convention, not ſrom OCCupancy. _ 


Property may be — * convention 
or ſorſeiture. | 

A convention transferring property, is a 
conveyance. 

A conveyance conſiſts of conſent and delivery. 

A party who has obtained confent without 
delivery, may defend, or occupy, the ſubject, 


in right of the ſormer proprietor, not in his own. . 
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Hence it is argued, that the mere conſent 
of a party deceaſed, without delivery, cannot 
convey property; becauſe the party deceaſed 
Having no right, the Was falls to the firſt 
occupier. 

The force of laſt wills is an eſſect of con- 
vention among the living, not of right ſur- 
viving the dead. 


8E r. III. 
Of the Right to Command. 


. E right to command is acquired by con- 
tract or forfeiture. 

The contract between the maſter and hired 
Wmf is a reciprocal contract. 

The terms are ſuch as they mutually ſtipu- 

late, or ſuch as known cuſtoms eſtabliſh. 
The civil contract or convention between 
the magiſtrate and ſubject, or ſovereign and 
people, is likewiſe reciprocal. 

The terms are ſuch as the parties ſtipulate 
in expreſs charters and ſtatutes, or ſuch as may 
be aſcertained from known cuſtoms. 

The ſocial compact, from which, accord- 

Ang to ſome writers, all the mutual duties of 
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men in ſociety are derived, is a mere fiction in 
theory, reſembling the fiction in law, by 
which a plea which ariſes from one ſource, 
is ſuſtained as coming from another. 

Thus mutual pleas of guardian and ward, 
which aroſe from equity, were ſuſtained in 
the Roman law as ariſing from contract. 

There never was in reality any contra 
prior to the eſtabliſhment of ſociety. Cuſtoms, 
charters, and ſtatutes, which conſtitute or 
expreſs the civil conventions of men, are all 
poſterior to the eſtabliſhment of ſociety. 

Fictions of law may be convenient in 
arranging civil actions, but are of no uſe in 
explaining the laws of nature; for by the-law of 
nature, every right, and every obligation, is 
admitted only where it is real, and can receive 
no confirmation from any fiction whatever. 

The original rights of men, founded in 
humanity, and in the title of every perſon to 
defend himſelf, are ſo lar ſrom gaining force 
by being referred to a ſuppoſed convention, 
that they are actually weakened. ' 

Men are equally ſenſible of their obligation 
to abſtain from wrong of any kind, as from 
breach of faith. The obligation to Sſtain from 
breach of faith, is actually comprehended in 
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the more general obligation to abſtain from 
harm of any kind. 

A right to command is ſometimes acquired 
by forfeiture, when a perſon who has done a 
wrong, becomes bound to repair it by his 
lervices. 

No nen or forfeiture can deprive a man 
of all his rights, or render him the property 
of another. 

No one is born a ſlave; becauſe every one 
is born with all his original rights. | 

No one can become a ſlave; becauſe no 
one, from being a perſon, can, in the language 
of the Roman law, — a thing, or ſubject 
of property. 

. The: ſuppoſed property of the maſter in the 
five; thorelore, is matter of uſurpation, not 
ol — 
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CMA Tr. XI. 


OF THE LAW OF DEFENCE. 


S =c 1. I. 


Of the Means of Defence in general. 


1 


B. the law of defence, a perſon may mains 
tain his right againſt any other perſon who 
wrongs, or is likely to wrong him, by any 
means that are neceſſary ſor this purpoſe. 

The means of deſence may be referred to 
three principal heads: 

Perſuaſion, Artifice, and Force. 

The law of defence does not authorize the 
uſe of any means that are unneceſſarily hurtful 
to the party againſt whom they are employed. 

A man is entitled only to preſerve his own 
right: Whatever harm he does beyond: what 
is neceſſary for this purpoſe, is an injury. 

The law of defence may be applied to per- 
ſons in three different caſes: 


"TOS 
9 
* 


* 
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1. That of ſingle parties ſuppoſed 3 
and unconnected. 
2. That of fellow- citizens. 
3. That of nations. | 


Sz cr. II. 


The caſe of Single Parties Strangers to each 
other, or unconnedted. 


T. 1s caſe is commonly treated of under the 
title of the ſtate of nature; and in this ſtate 
every man is ſuppoſed unconnedted with all men. 

It is abſurd to entitle that the ſtate of nature 
to which men are not naturally diſpoſed, and 
in which they moſt certainly never were known. 

It is a mere ſuppoſition, under which 
certain applications of the law of nature may 
be abliradly conſidered. 

Writers have not recollected, mat it was 
ſufficient for the purpoſe of their reaſonings, 
to ſuppoſe any two or more parties uncon- 
nedted with one another, though not uncon- 
nected with all mankind. 

Such parties are poſſeſſed of their original 
rights; but having no convention, can have 
none of thoſe rights, and none of thoſe obliga- 
tions, which ariſe from conyention alone. 
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If either party ſhould commit an injury 
againſt the other, the injured would be entitled 
to his defence. | 

It is vain to aſk, who 1s to judge between 
them; for all reference to judges is excluded 
by the ſuppoſition. | 

They muſt act and judge for themſelves ; 
and where perſuaſion and artifice have failed, 
or are not likely to ſucceed, may employ 
force, but ſtill upon the ſuppoſition that they 
employ it only in defence of their right. 


S E Oer. III. 
The Caſe of Fellow-Cuens. 


F ELLOW-citizens are connected by civil and 
political conventions ; on which are. founded a 
variety of adventitious obligations and rights. 

The obligations of fellow-citizens are either 
thoſe of fellow-ſubjeds „or of magiſtrate and 
ſubje&. | 

Fellow- ſubjects have ſtipulated to refer their 
differences to the judgment of courts, and to 
employ, in their deſence, the power of the 
magiſtrate. 
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This law admits of the following exceptions: 
1. Where the judgment of courts cannot 
be had, nor the power of the magiſtrate inter- 
poſed, to prevent an injury. 

2. Where the relief by civil fuit cannot be 
adequate to the injury apprehended. 

Judges are bound to . according to law 
and juſtice. 

Magiſtrates are bound to defend the _— 
of the ſubject. 

The magiſtrate, as acting 1 in defence of the 
ſtate, and of its ſubjects, is entitled to repreſs 
crimes by reſtraints and puniſhments. 

Heis directed, in the application of reſtraints 
and puniſhments, by the law of nature, and of 
convention, 

The law of nature; where there is no con- 
vention to the contrary, limits the power of 
the magiſtrate to what is neceſſary to defend 
the innocent. Alt reftraints' or feverities em- 
ployed beyond thefe limits are unlawful. 

It is not always expedient, in civil fociety , 
to curry puniſhment to che utmoſt rigor even 
of natural law. : 

The laws of convention are various in dif- 
ferent ſiates ; in ſome nations permitting arbi- 
trary impriſonment , unlimited ſeverities, and 
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tortures, for every crime, at the diſcretion of 
the magiſtrate. . 

Powers of this ſort are frequently uſurpa- 
tions on the part of the magillrate, not his 
rights. 

The rights of the ſubjed are- in danger, 
when the magiſtrate either adopts a rule that 
is unjuſt, or when his deciſions are irregular 
and arbitrary. 


8 EO r. IV. 
The Caſe of Nations. 


1 nations, the act of the ſovereign, 
or of thoſe employed by the ſovereign, is con- 
ſidered as the act of the nation. , 

The act of any private perſon i is not the ac 
of the ſtate, except ſo far as, in his action, he 
is protected or acknowledged by the ſtate. 

A nation may receive an injury in the 
perſon of any of its members. 

A nation injured, may make repriſals on 
the perſons and effects of any, or all the ſub- 
jects. of the offending nation. 

Nations who maintain controyerted rights 
by artifice or by force, are ſaid to be in a 
ſtate of war. 


: 
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War ; is juſt only on the 1 of in- 
juries apprehended, offered, or perpetrated. 

Remonſtrances and declarations, wherever 
they can be ſafely employed, ſhould precede 
hoſtilities. 

The immediate object of war is videoy. 

The laws of war previous to victory are, 

1. Such hoſtilities only are lawful as are 
neceſſary to obtain the victory. 

2. Wherever it is ſafe to grant an enemy 
quarter, it is not lawful to refuſe it. 

3. Breach of faith is exploded in the practice 
of nations at war, and would be ruinous to 
mankind. 

4. Any party may aſſiſt the injured; but 
whoever aſſiſis the injurious, -1-& be treated 
as an enemy. 

5. The Perſon or eſſects of an enemy, where- 
ever found, may be ſeized, if this can be done 
Without detriment to any innocent party. 

6. The effects of a friend going to an enemy, 
if they would enable him better to carry on 


the war, may be ſeized. 


7. Captives may be detained while the war 
continues, and until fatisfacion and ſecurity 


be „ 
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Laws of war aſter victory: 

1. The conqueror may avail himſelf of his 
power to preſerve his rights, and obtain repara- 
tion of a wrong that has been done hun. 

2. Succels in war does not conſiitute a right ; 
but damages and ſuffering incurred in war give 
a title to indemnification. 

3. The conqueror may take ſuch precau- 
tions, by diſabling his enemy, as give him a 
proper degree of ſecurity for the future. 

4. Nations do not acquire a property in 
the perſons of their captives, as they do in 
eſſects lawſully ſeized. 


a 
Concluſion of Juriſprudence. 


B. the maxims of compulſory law, a perſon 


may, on every occaſion, maintain his right: 


But from conſiderations of duty, he is, on 


many occaſions, obliged to forego it. 

A perſon is more concerned to maintain 
and to exerciſe the affections of a beneficent 
mind, than he is to preſerve his condition in 
any other reſpec. 
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The conventional laws of ſociety, in ſome 
inſtances, as well as the law of humanity , 
admit, that the extreme neceſſity of one party 
may ſuperſede the right of another. 


INSTITUTES 
O F 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


PAARAT VI. 
OF CASUISTRY. 


Cuavy. I. 
Of the Sandlions of Duty in general. 


A Law of duty is an expreſſion of what a 
perſon ought to do from choice; and in doing 
which, he is ſaid to have merit; or in doing 
the contrary, to have demerit. 

The firſt application of the fundamental law 
of morality is prohibitory, forbidding the com- 
miſhon of wrongs. 

The ſecond 1s poſitive, requiring every 
external effect of virtue, or of good-will to 
mankind. 

But ads of good-will or beneficence cannot 
be extorted by force. 
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The object of compulſory law, is the pre- 


| ſervation of parties expoſed to wrongs; who, 


in defending themſelves, may, even by force, 
oblige others to deſiſt from injuries. 

The object of morality, in what relates to 
the duties of men, is the virtue of thoſe 
who act. | 
Compulſion would alienate the affecions 
of men. 

Favors extorted by force would be rob- 
beries. ont 

Whoever employs deception or force, ex- 
cept in his own defence, or in that of his 
fellow-creatures, commits an injury. 

The ſanctions of duty, are thoſe of religion, 
of public repute, and of conſcience. 
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CA r. II. 


1. 


Of the Sanction of Religion. f 


Nestes is the ſentiment of the mind relat- 
ing to God. as $9 

The ſanction of religion: is its desen ce to 
influence men's conduct. 

This tendency is of two kinds. 

The firſt is, to make men love wiſdom 
and beneficence, as being the characteriſtics of 
the Supreme Being, whom they adore; and 
to make them love their fituations and their 
duties, as being appointed by Providence. 

The ſecond is, to make them hope for 
rewards , and to fear puniſhments. 

The religious doctrine of rewards and puniſh- 

ments is a ſpecies of compulſory law, extend- 
ing to all the thoughts and inclinations „ as 
well as the actions of men. 

This law, in all its extent, can be ſaſely 
applied by every perſon only to himſelf. 

When magiſtrates think themſelves armed 
with the ſanction of religion, and entitled to 
12 
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reſtrain thoughts as well as actions, they attempt 
what 1s placed beyond the reach of their power. 
Superſtition, or the abule of religion, has 
been accompanied with very fatal effects: 
With a miſapplication of moral eſteem, 
and the ubhimmdten of frivolous rites for 487 
duties; with cruel animoſities of party, and a 
falſe apprehenſion, of ſanctity in any ads; of 
injuſtice and horror that * from a * 


poſed religious zeal, 
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The Sandions of Public Repute. 


= 
1444 


28 ſanctions include the influence of pre- 
vailing opinions and examples, together with 
the commendations and cenſures men beſtow 
on the actions that pleaſe or offend them. 

The influence of prevailing opinions and 
examples, ariſes from the ſocial nature of man; 
and is one condition by which men are fitted 
to act in companies and ſocieties. 


The tendency of this influence is good or 
evil, according to the nature of the opinions 
or examples that prevail. 


Nothing diſtinguiſhes men of a happy nature 
more than that force with which they are ſome- 
times able to correct ſalſe opinions, and with 
which they are always able to reſiſt their 
contagion. 


* 


It is part in the ſocial nature of man, to 
deſire praiſe, and to ſhun blame. 
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The Sanqtions of Public Repute. 
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28 ſanctions include the influence of pre- 
vailing opinions and examples, together with 
the commendations and cenſures men beſtow 
on the actions that pleaſe or offend them. 


The influence of prevailing opinions and 
examples, ariſes from the ſocial nature of man; 
and 1s one condition by which men are fitted 
to act in companies and ſocieties. 


The tendency of this influence is good or 
evil, according to the nature of the opinions 
or examples that prevail. 


Nothing diſtinguiſhes men of a happy nature 
more than that force with which they are ſome- 
times able to correct ſalſe opinions, and with 
which they are always able to reſiſt their 
contagion. 


- 


It is part in the ſocial nature of man, to 
deſire praiſe, and to ſhun blame. 
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This puts it in the power of every perſon to 
reward actions agreeable, and to puniſh actions 
diſagreeable to himſelf : But as commenda- 
tion and cenſure are frequently ill diſtributed , 
it is a great weakneſs to be guided chiefly by 
ſuch conſiderations. 


"_ 
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CAA x. IV. 
Of the SandGong of Conſcience. Eb 


. s ſandtion is conſtituted by the ſatis- 
faction men have in doing right, and the ſhame 
or remorſe which arifes from having done 
wrong. 

Men being deſirous of perſonal excellen- 
cies, and averſe to perſonal defects, bave ſatis- 
ſaction in actions that tend to the purpoſes of 
virtue. 

They ſeel remorſe or ſhame for actions that 
tend to the purpoſes of vice. 

The ſentiments of conſcience are frequently 
blended with thoſe of ſuperſtition or cultom , 
and, like them, are ſubject to error. 

It is the objed of caſuiſtry to prevent, or 
to carrect fuch errors, by pointing out the real 
tendencies of virtue and of vice in external 
ations. 
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OF THE TENDENCY OF FIRTUE IN EXTERNAL, 
ens error. 
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aue ede branches of Vi irtue. 


I. Has been obferved, that a fool can neither 


$44 4 


Some into company, nor go out of it; can 
weithes Bt; fland, nor walk, like a man of 
ſenſe *. . It may be ſaid likewiſe, that a knave 
can do lng like, a man of probity. _ + 
The law of external ation is ſo eſſential to 
morality, that men very frequently confine the 
Whole of morality | to this law. 
But virtue i 18, in reality, 2 qualification of 
the mind, although the terra equivalent to 
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pirtue , in every language, implies all the 
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Iification. 
Its conſtituents are, Diſpoſition , Skill, 
Application, and Force. 


r Cicero de officiis, lib. 1. 
2 Maxims of La Bruyere. 
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Correſponding to the number of theſe con- 
ftitu-nts, virtue has been divided into four 
n branches, called the Cardinal Virtues. 

Theſe are, Juſtice, * * 
and Fortitude 5. 

Juſtice, is the regard tapas to * 9 
and happineſs of mankind. p 

| Thoſe effects of juſtice which mere inno- 
cence implies, are required N 
of compulſory law. | 
Thoſe that conſtitute W are re- 
quired under the ſandions of duty only: 

Prudence is that difcernment by which men 
diſtinguiſh the value of ends, and the 1 05 
of means to obtain them. nenn 

Without this qualification, men are not 
fitted to act with any meaſure of ſteadineſs 
conſiſteney, or good eflect. 

Temperance is abſtinence from inferior 
pleaſures or amuſements-” "that: mifleaa our 
purſuits. 

No one can apply himſelf eſſectually to any 
worthy purpoſe, who is liable to the interrup- 
tion of mean pleaſures or amufements, Uigt 


3 This divifion is fo nat, that it bas alw: 
preſented itſelf when we have treated of the ciel be 
excellence competent to man's nature, 4 a 
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* occupy an improper part of his time, that fiifle 
his affections, or impair his ſaculties. 

The maxim of temperance is, that a perſon, 
having once aſcertained what his beſt and 
happieſt engagements are, ought to count every 
moment loſt, that, without e „is other- 
wiſe employed. 

FHortitude is the power to withſtand oppo- 
ſition, difficulty, and danger. 

All the good qualities of men have a re- 
ference to ſome effect that is to be produced, 
and have a merit proportioned to ſome diffi- 
oulty that is overcome. Hence diſpoſitions and 
capacities of any ſort are of no avail, without 
reſolution, and force of mind. 
jon di nom Note | 
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D. UTIES ** to reli, are either ls 
on public. | 
rn private duties are, nes Can- 

dor, Prety p Friendſhip , Gratitude, Liberality, 
* Civility,, and Politeneſs. 


R 
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Innocence has been obſerved to be the 
object of compulſory law, and is the moſt in- 
diſpenſible charaderiſtic of probity. 

It implies, beſide other effects, e 
and Faithfulneſs: the firſt oppoſed to deceit; 
the ſecond, to perfidy. 

Candor is the juſt allowance given to the 
pretenſions or merits of other men, in oppo- 
ſition to prejudice, or to the ſuggeſtions of 
intereſt, 

Piety is the exerciſe of yeneration and love; 
firſt, towards God; next, towards thoſe who 
by nature or choice are proper objects of our 
reſpect and aſſection. 

The expreſſions of piety to God are either 
fixed or arbitrary. 

Its fixed expreſſions are ads of beneficence, 
which concur. with the providence of God in 
promoting the good of his creatures. 

Its arbitrary expreſſions are the different 
rites eſtabliſhed in different countries. 

Friendſhip is the beneficence of private 
parties, proceeding from motives of particular 
elteem and attachment. 

This includes the reciprocal duties of parent 
and child. Of huſband and wiſe, and of all 
other private relations. 
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The duties of the parent are, to maintain, 
to protect, to edneate, his child; and, as far 
as he is able, to eſtabliſh and to fooure his 
ſtate or condition. 

The duties of the child are, ee ne 
deſerence, and gratitude. | 

Many of the duties of huſband and wife are 
conventional; and, as ſuch, are matter of fri 
law; but the obſervance of them muſt n 
from the heart. 

Conſanguinity is à natural tie. The \for- 
tunes of men are commonly involved in thoſe of 
their family; and relations are, on account of 
this connexion, among the firſt or neareſt ob- 
jects of beneſicence. 

Gratitude is the return made for favors 
received. * 

Men of probity are neither ungrateful nor 
jealous of ingratitude in others. 

Fo require a baſe action under the title of 

88 is to ſorſeit the title of benefactor. 
The returns due from the grateful, cannot 

be aſcertained by any preciſe meaſure, nor 

can they be exadted by force. 

The intention of the beneſactor is more to 

be regarded, than the value of his benefit. 
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Were it eſtabliſhed, that returns could be 
exacted by force, it would follow, that bene- 
fits could not he diſtinguiſhed from fees, nor 
the effects of gratitude from thoſe of conſtraint. 
Ihe ingratitude of mankind is ſometimes - 
alledged as an excuſe for neglecting good offices; 
but it is the buſineſs of a man to perform his 
own part, not to anſwer for the returns which 
others may, or may not, be diſpoſed to make. 

Liberality is the free communication of 
what is ours, to oblige others. 

Charity is the free communication of what 
is ours, to relieve the diſtreſſed. 

- Undiſtinguiſhing charity is — in 
PRE nations. 

It is a wiſe maxim in ating nations, That 
no perſon able to earn his bread ſhould be 
maintained gratuitouſly. ' 

But charity to thoſe who award no FRY 
and are unable to earn any, is a duty of the 
ſtrongeſt obligation, and eh, ACHE: 85 ect 
of public concern. eq Io 1 
Cioilicy is a guarded biliavickria the © "al 
intercourſe of ſocicty, to avoid giving offence. 

Politeneſs is a behaviour intended to Peale, 
or to oblige. | 

Civility and politeneſs are ata 
in the general character of good breeding. 


— 
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To be well bred, a man muſt poſſeſs difcern- 
ment, candor, and good will; at leaſt a ſincere 
averſion to offend. The effeds of afſectation « or 
deſign are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. | 

IIl-bred men fometimes affet great tt. 
neſs but they ſhock and mortiſy thoſe they 
pretend to oblige. 

Flattery J 22 or inſincere profeſons 
are vicious. 

The ſentiments of the heart fondetiones eva- 
porate in words; and great profeſſions are, 
even without any intention to deceive, putin 
place of benefits. 

The public duties of probity are, Allegi- 
ance on the part of the ſubject, Protection on 
the part oſ the PI and Public I in 
all parties. . 

The Allegiance of the ſubject, is the fide- 
lity, Seference, and ſubmiſhon, he owes to 
the magiſtrate. He 

The Protection due 8 the amen 
the interpoſition of power to preſerve the peace, 
and to ſecure the ſubject in che poſſeſſion of 
all his rights. 

The Public Spirit * from every member 
of any community is, | 
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1. A faithful diſcharge of any office intruſted 
for the public good. | 


2. A continual preference of public ſafety, 


and public good, to ſeparate intereſis, or 
partial conſiderations. 
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Duties referred to Prudence. 


I. is the object of prudence, to direct a man 
in what he is to wiſh for himſelf, for his friend, 
for his country, and for mankind; | 

In this ſenſe, prudence is the guide or 
directory in every duty: But, in its more 
limited acceptation, it refers more particularly 

to the duties which affect a man's ſtate or 
condition. 

Theſe duties may be referred to the ſollow- 
ing heads: Decency, Propriety, Modeſty , 
Oeconomy, Deciſion, and Caution. 

Decency 1s the agreeableneſs of a perſon's 
appearance and carriage to the ſenſe and opinion 
of other men. 


The rules of decency are prohibitory, and 


forbid whatever would offend, in nudity, filth, 


or obſcenity. 
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Propriety' is the ſuitableneſs of a perſon's 
behaviour to his pure, his age, his fiation, 
and rank, 

There is in all the-external effeds of virtue, 
as being ſuitable to man's nature, a propriety 
that may be conſidered apart from their other 
recommendations. * 

Diffidence, and a cautious approach to the 
manners and pretenſions of manhood, are 
proper to youth, | 

' Reſolution: is proper to manhood. 

Calmneſs and Deliberation to age. 

Dignity and Reſerve, without contemp- 
tuouſneſs or petulance, are proper to men of 
high ſtation. 

Deference, without fervility, is proper to 
men of inferior rank. 

Modeſiy is a proper reſerve on every ſub- 
ject of ſelſ· eſtimation. 

It forbids oſtentation of what we poſſeſs, 
of what we have done, or of what we have 
ſuffered. 

Oeconomy is the proper — of a 
perſon's expenſe to his fortune. 

Where fortune conſtitutes rank and power, 
oeconomy 8 to preſerve n 
and freedom. 
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Senſuality and gaming are adverſe to good 
oeconomy. 

Deciſion is a ſeaſonable and reſolute choice 
of what a perſon ought to do. 

In ſome caſes, heſitation is equal to a total 
purpoſe of inaction. Every opportunity is loſt, 
and every meaſure comes too late. 

Caution conſiſts in a proper attention to all 
the difficulties that may occur in what a perſon 
undertakes. | 

The great objeds of caution are, not to 
engage in what is above our ſtrength, nor to 
commit ourſelves to perſons that miſlead or 
deceive. 


S RE OC r. IV. 
Duties referred to Temperance. 


D UTIEs referred to temperance may be com- 
prehended under the heads of Sobriety and 
Application. 

Sobriety is the moderate uſe of food, and 
of other animal gratifications. 

The general tendency of ſenſuality, is to 
beget habits of floth, and neglect of affairs. 
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The immoderate uſe of intoxicating drugs, 
or liquors, have theſe eſſects in a high degree. 
It reconciles men, otherwiſe of an active diſpo- 
ſition, to inoccupation and idlenefs. 

The debauch of the fexes being ſometimes 
Joined with paſſion, may occaſion a continued 
or habitual negle& of affairs. 

Application 18 the ae e of buſineſs to 
amuſement. 

- _ Bufineſs is ſuppoſed to terminate in ſome 
ſerious purpoſe; amuſement in mere paſtime. 

Diſſipation is a weakneſs of the mind, 

diſabling it from chuſing or proſecuting the 
occupations that would engage it moſt effec- 
tually, and with moſt adyantage. 
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8 r. V. 
Duties referred 10 Fortitude. 


1 duties referred to fortitude are, Pa- 
tience, Intrepidity, and Conftancy. 
Patience is the calm and deliberate ſuffer» 
ing of any trouble or pain that occurs in 
human life. 

Peeviſhneſs, the reverſe of patience, tends 
to realize imaginary evils, and to increaſe what 
is real. | 
 Intrepidity is firmneſs, and 3 of 
mind, in the midſt of dangers. 

Intrepidity is frequently the greateſi ſecurity 
in danger. 

Conſtancy is perſeyerance in all purfuits 
or engagements properly choſen. 

The wavering, are ſeldom capable of exe 


cuting any purpole. 
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1 E rules of caſuiſtry cannot ſuperſede the 

4 judgment and good * of a virtuous 
mind. 

5 Attempts | to give cafuiſtry this tee, 
proceed from ſuperſtition, and tend to confirm 
the moſt flaviſh ſuperſtition, by multiplying 
external obſervances, that miſlead the atten- 
tion, from qualities of the. heart, to matters 
of form, + 
| Good diſpoſition is neceſſary to the happi- 
neſs of mankind ; and dutiful conduct e 
refults from good diſpoſition. 

+ It is however of moment to anticipate, in 
ener rules, the external effeds of virtue. 

heſe rules render the deſcription of virtue 

itſelf more particular, and more complete. 

Being ſupported by the ſandtions of religion, 

and of public repute, the rules of duty may 

procure to ſociety the benefit of uſeful actions, 

even where they do not procure to the perſon 
ading the happineſs of a virtuous diſpoſition. 
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"$zcr VII. Ie. 
Of Merit and Demerit. 


4 


Amon are ſaid to have "PE or FREY, 
according to the nnn of the —_— 
quality they bear. ; hou mbs 

Actions that expreſs onde to 3 
in the bigheſt degree, have the higheſt merit. 

Hence beneficent actions performed in tha 
face of dangers, difficulties, and perſonaliſuf: 
ferings, are allowed to have the higheſt merit. 

Actions that proceed from malice, and give 
examples of miſchiefs done without induce- 
ment or provocation, are of the higheſt demerit. 

We expreſs our ſenſe of demerit in the 
different degrees of crimes, offences, and faults. 

A crime is an injury done from malice, 
jealouſy, revenge, avarice, or ſome other 
paſſion that ſets mankind at variance. 

An offence is a wrong done in the gratifi- 
cation of ſome paſhon in its own nature con- 
ſiſtent with amity. 

A fault is a wreng done from inattention 
or ignorance. 
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pable, as the deſect of knowledge argues negled 


Faults of inattention are culpable in, pro- 
portion to the moment and * of the 
ſubject. 

Faults of ignorance are more or leſs cul 


and inattention/:1 2: | 
It is a general maxim , That ignorance of 
the fat may be admitted as a plea of innocence; ; 
but or ignorance-of the la. | 
/ Ignorance of natural law, or of duty, would 
be one of the greateſt delecis of a rational 
ter | 
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1H ogqato 975 od, badofere? un nous 
I appears n the hiſtory of mankind, thas 
men have always acted in troops: and corhpa- 
nies; that they have apprehended a good of 
the community, as well as of the individual; 
that while they practiſe arts, sach for his own 
preſervation, they inſtitute political forms, and 
unite their forces, for cammom ſaſety. 

It may be proved, that moſt of the opinions; 
habits, and purſuits, of men, refult from the 
ſtate of their ſociety; that men are happy in 
proportion as they love mankind; that their 
rights and their duties are relative to each other; 
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and, therefore „that their moſt important con- 


cerns are to be found in their mutual rela- 
tions, and in the ſtate of their communities. 
One great department, therefore, in which 
A 267 mankind ma Aer molt eſlectually, 
ains e dered in e policy or 
of nations. 

A nation is Ae 78 company or 
ſociety of ena ging nder a common direction. 

The une 155 f Rumbels, and the 
direction under which they act, is termed 
the ſtate. ee. 

Nations are happy v who are e compoſed of 
happy men. 

Nations are wretched who are compoſed of 
anbappy mn 
-:7 Nations: mayo bei conſidered in refpet to 
n ee _ 
an oils To en Ile % a ann 
"= Natiowal reſources are the objsds ef public 
Soconomy. ono tuin ads „ notes! 

National — * n poli 
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— * W attiets 
tat tends to conltitate-the firength of a nation, 
or that may be employell fur its preſervution. 

Such articles nidy be referred to three prin- 
eipal heads; People, Wealth, and Revenue. 

Some of theſe have been already eonſidered, 
in reſpect to the fac, or in reſpet to the courſe 
which mankind actually hold in the treatment 


\ 


of hem 00 of yore £ do [9 
They are now t6%he conſidered in refpech 
to their abſolute” at cofttpatative* value, and 
in reſpect to the means by which they are — 
preſerved or advunctdt u? eee 
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IT. x value of numbers i is ; proportioned to 
their union and character. 

N umbers without N or virtue, d do not 
conſtitule feng. 

A people, in conſequence of their — 
ſometunes, become, diſunited and corrupted, 

I they inhahit & Jarge, and extenſive terri- 
hom: they are difunited,,and.loſeſight of their 
community. A ſew. engroſs the management 
of public, aſſairs, and with-hold from the many 
every ſuhject of public zeal, or political oocu- 
pation, „The greater, part are thrown into a 
ſtate oßlanguor amd obſcurity. and fuffer them- 
ſelves to become à prey to thoſe who are pre- 
is to invade their rights. u is 14 

Human nature, in Rates;of a derek ex- 
Ka. has proſperedand, excelled ; but in ſtates 
overgrown, has generally, declined and de- 

generated. 
If great numbers be crowded into narrow 
diſtricts, or cities, they are expoſed to corrup- 
tion, become profligate, licentious, ſeditious, 


FA 
. * 
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and incapable of government or public affec- 
tions. | | 

The union of a people depends on the ar- 
rangements or diſpolitions made to employ 
them where the public ſervice requires. 

The union of the people in republics, ariſes 
more from their aſſection to the community, 
than from the power eſtabliſhed to enforce 
their ſervices. | 
In monarchies, it ariſes from the love of 
perſonal dignitzes, to which individuals alpine 
in {ſerving the ſtate. 

In deſpotiſm, it ariſes entirely from the 
power that is prepared to enforce the ſervices 
of” the people. 

The character of a people, e as a 
national reſource, is to be eſtimated from their 
fitneſs to reap, and to preſerve, or to improve 
the advantages of their conſtitution, and to 
ſupport their country in purſuit of its objects. 

Different characters are required under 
diſſerent forms of government. 

Under republics of every ſort, high degrees 
of probity are required ; under monarchy , 
leſs; and under deſpotiſm , leaſt of all. 

The principal objects in every ſtate, next. 
to the political conſlitution, are defence and 
commerce. 
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In reſpect to deſence, men are to be 
eſtimated by their r e and 
| <Kiplins: 

In reſpect to commeree, men are to be 
eſtimated by their induſtry, and 1 their {kill 
in profitable arts. 

Commercial nations may value acceſſions of 
ar „das the ſureſt means of gaining acceſſions 
of people; for, in circumſtances otherwiſe 
ſavorable, population 2 pace with . us 
and means of ſubſiſtence. | 

Inſtitutions that, by ſecuring OW and 
by preventing oppteſſion , encourage the ſettle- 
ment of families, and facilitate the rearing of 
children, are the moſt favorable to population. 
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ON ECT. III. 
27 Riches or Wealth. 


918 


are — rich in poſſeſſing the means 
of defence, ſubſillenoe, e e and 


ornament. 
Wealth is a national reſource, becauſe it 


may be employed in maintaining uſeful or 
ſerviceable men, and in ee e 
cies of ſtate. - 
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The conſtituents of wealth may be conſi- 
Jed in reſpect to their value, and in reſpec 
to their price. 

As the uſe of wealth is to maintain and 
accommodate men, articles or commodities are 
valuable in proportion to the numbers they are 
fit to maintain and accommodate. 

The means of ſubſiſtence are neceſſary. 

The means of accommodation which con- 
tribute to the preſervation of men, and to the 
inereaſe of their vigor and health, are next in 
value to the neceſſaries of life. 

But articles of mere ornament are of no 
value at all. 

The luxury of a people is to be eſtimated 
from their conſumption of mere ornaments. 

The price of a commodity is meaſured by 
the; quantity of any other commodity that is 
commonly or Nur OT? in —— 
for it. U os bony | 

Price is moſt commenty expreſſed, and 
paid, in money. suis 

Hence money is conſidered as the equiva- 
lent of all commodities, and the conſtituent 
of wealth. 1H Salunam bus „9 

But commodities are no leſs the equiva- 
lents of money; and abundance in any one 
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ſpecies, Whether of money or other commodity, 
will buy a participation in the Whole. 

The price of commodities fluctuates, and 
keeps pace with the quantity of money in cir- 
culation, with the ſcarcity of the commodity, 
with the demand, and with 970 riches of thoſe 


who conſume it. 1 nr22, R 
Articles of ornament rs hequenty of the 
e price. 


Commodities that are this a of abdey 
time, and ſkill, cannot continue to be ſold for 
leſs than will maintain the — and pay 
the whole of. his advance. 

As the value of commodities is medi 
by the numbers they may maintain, ſo the 
coſt of a commodity may be eſtimated by the 
numbers and time employed in producing it. 
The wealth of any country. is proportioned 
to its natural advantages, to the induſtry and 
fill of its * 2 to the profit of its 
trade. NAMnommog loc 
Natural * are, er climate, 
fertile: ſoil, andbuſeful: materials. 19] 

Induſtry aud ſkill ++" — al uſeful 
arts, agriculiure, 1 Wu 
branches?! e nn ibo 
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The profit of trade is the profit either of 
the conſumer, of the producer, of the mer- 
chant, or of the ſtate. F 

The profit of the conſumer conſiſts in being 
ſupplied with neceſſary or yſeful commodities; 

The profit of the producer, in the vent of 
ſuperfluities; | 

The profit of the merchant, in the balance 
remaining, after he has paid coli and expenſes; 

The profit of the ſtate, in the increaſe of 
wealth, or the accumulation of commodities 
in the poſſeſſion of its members. 


Commerce, by accommodating all parties - 


with what they want in exchange for what 
they can ſpare, enables and encourages them 
to increaſe their produce. 
Commerce reſpecting the ſtate, is either 
internal or foreign. 
Internal commerce is the exchange of com- 
modities between ſubjects of the ſame ſtate. 
Foreign commerce is the exchange of com- 
modities between ſubjects of different ſtates. 
In ſtates of conſiderable extent, the internal 
commerce is of more conſequence. than the 
foreign commerce. 
Ihe importance of foreign commerce dimi- 
niſhes as the ſtate extends. 
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Commerce between nations may be conſi- 
dered in reſpect to the balance of price, or 
the balance of value. 

The balance of price commonly lands for 
the difference ſuppoſed to remain due by one 
nation to another, aſter appretiating the whole 
goods that have paſſed in exchange between 
them. 

. The balance of value is the difference of 
real value in the whole goods that have palled 
in exchange. 

The profits of foreign commerce are deter- 

mined by the balance of lus, not by the 
balance of price. 
The nation that has the balance of price 
againſt it, may have the balance of yalue in 
its favor. It may have received the means of 
defence, of improving its , or of extend - 
ing its trade, &c. 

The nation that owes the balance of price, 
will be obliged to part with its money, or 
ſome other commodity, in order to pay that 
balance. 

A trade in which a balance of price is in- 
curred, cannot be continued, unleſs there be 
z continual ſupply of money, or other commo- 
dity, by which the balance may be paid. 
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The produce of land is a continual, and 
may be made an increaſing ſupply. 


The produce of mines, or the importation 


of money , may be continual, 

Nations who carry on any part of their 
internal trade by credit and bills, need propor- 
tionally leſs ſupplies of money. 

The: uſe of bills in circulation e to 
extend credit. 

Credit is uſeful or pernicious, according 
to the uſe that is made of it. © 

It is uſeful to an induſtrious and thriving 
| people. 

It is pernicious to the ſpendthrift and the. 
prodigal. | 

The expenſe of.remitting money from one 
eountry to another, affects the n of 
their coins. 

That nation which has 8 to remit 
moſt money, muſt pay this expenſe, and is 
ſaid to have the exchange againſi it. 

But as money may be remitted to make 
profit, it does not follow ſrom the ſtate of ex- 
change, that a nation is either gainer or loſer 
by trade. 

The profits of trade are Rr or 
partial. 
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77 They are mutual, ſo far as commerce ac- 
commodates all parties with what they want, 
in exchange for what they can ſpare; and 
enables every party to improve his peculiar 
materials, and to purſue his peculiar art; and 
procures to the merchant and carrier an ade- 
quate reward for their trouble. 

In commerce mutually beneficial, that party 
gains moſt who receives the more uſeful com- 
modity ; and who receives the produce of 
much land, time, and labor, for the produce 
of leſs; and who, in conducting his trade, is 
employed in the more healthful and leaſt 
_ corrupting occupations. 

The profit of trade is partial, when things 
of value are exchanged for 'things of no'value. 

The following are laws of commerce, 
founded in the preceding conſiderations. 

I. That, where profits are mutual, com- 
merce ſhould not be reſtrained by either party. 
2. That, if we ſuppoſe a trade to terminate 
in giving the means of accommodation and 
ſubliſtence in exchange for mere ornaments, 
ſuch trade may be ' wiſely reſtrained by the 
loſing party. HW 

3. That monopolies are pernicious to 

4. That 
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4. That the ſtate of 4 nation's wealth is 


not to be eſtimated from the ſtate of its coffers, 
granaries, or warehouſes; at any particular 


time ; but from the fertility of its lands, from 


me numbers; ſrugality, Gy, and 4 of 
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aka. al Polen 
s E C r. IV. 
Nd 011 er 
Of Revenue 
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a 9 .4 | ns 1 td el 215 1 * 
. Ar part of ee! wealth which is al- 
lotted ſor purpoſes of A „ is the 4 8 752 
revenue. 0 
The public revenue may -ariſe framiJemeſne 

and unappropriated ſubjects, or from taxes. 
Ihe firſt is the earlieſt; ſpecies of revenue 
in rude nations, and is ſuited to their indo- 
lence, and ignorance of lucrative arts. 

The ſecond is better ſuited to the induſtry 
and ſkill of commercial nations 

It is not the intereſt of commercial nations, 
that any ſubject ſhould remain unappropriated. 
While a ſubject remains unappropriatedd, it is 
eommonly neglecteeeeccc 09 4iett 
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Revenue ariſing from taxation, may increaſe 
en with the numbers, wealth ; and fru- 


gality of the people. ons 

In judęing of the. abfolute or eee 
expediency of different tanes, the rr 
axioms may be admitted. 

1. That the exigencies of the late muſt be 
provided for at any hazard or expenſe to the 
ſubjed. | 99A 2 

2. That, in levying 8 no ſubjea be 
unneceſſarily burdened. . 

3. That the ſecurity of ts 3 or that 
of his property, be hot impaired: . 4 

4. That taxes which, check Cottlowdrit and 
induſtry be avoided. | 

5. That e e a grievance be 
preferred. ED ects! ty 

6. That the leaſt bende wos of 
a Hun be dhoſennmn. 

N. B. The method of farm appears, 5250 
enperienoe, to be more burdenſome TE t 
of revenue- office. 

'Taxesmay be naferred to! * 3 beads: 
Cuapitation, Aſſeſſment, Cuſtoms, and Exciſe. 

a — a tax on the perſon, and lalling 


equally on the poor and the rich. 
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Capitation may be oppreſſive to the poor, 
without levying from the rich what they arg 
able to furniſh to the ſtate. 

Capitation is a ſymptom of 1 and 
oppreſſive government. 

Aſſeſſment is a tax on riches; KP is PIT 
portioned to the eſtate aſſeſſed... 

Aſſeſſments may fall equitably, when pro- 
perty 1s unequally diſtributed. 

Land- eſtate being moſt ealily aſcertained and 
valued, is the propereſt ſubject of aſſeſſment. 

The ſtock of the —— 1 is fluckuating; 
and attempts made to aſcertain it might give 
occaſion to frauds, or n Aae, the 
ſecrets of trade. be 2 

Cuſtoms are taxes impoſed on pr ig 
commerce, and advanced by the merchant. | 

Cuſtoms impoſed on the neceſſaries of life, 
are a tax on the poor, and have the efſegs of 
capitation. 

Cuſtoms impoſed o on matters of ornament , 
or coſtly accommodation, are a tax on the 
pfodigal, or the rich. 

Such taxes are moſt agreeable to humanity 
and juſtice. 

Cuſtoms are an encumberance on trade, and 
may amount to a prohibition of particular 
articles, 
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"Cuſtoms, though advanced by the merchant, 
fall on the conſumer ; but being involved in 
the 7 of the ban, are not commonly 
felt as nn 
. the merchant muſt not only be reim- 

burſed, but have profit on all his advance, it 
follows , that the earlier in trade cuſtoms are 
paid for arty cofnmodity, the heavier ä muſt 

1 on the conſumer. 

"Excl iſe i is a tax zun in x uſe , and 
paid by the conſumer. 

F Erelte may Be rendered a tax, either on 
the rich or "the poor ſeparately, or on both 
proportionally. Gg IQ ,-+ 
| Exciſe 1 is leſs burdenſome to the EY 
tian anequlvalent raiſed in cuſtoms; but is 
more likely to to bö ſelt as a grievance, and to 
reate more 4 in "00 _—_ 1 the 
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Cnaer. III. 


OF POLITICAL LAW 7, 


S x CT. I. 


Of the Object of Political Law. 


\ \ HERE nations have occurred in the pre- 
ceding parts of theſe notes, they have been 
conſidered only in reſpect to the hiſtory of their 
eſtabliſhments, or in reſpect to the foundations 
of civil rights, and of civil obligations. 

Such rights and obligations are diverſified 
in different inſtances, by ſpecial conventions, 
which form the political and civil law of the 
community: But men have original rights and 
intereſts to guard, in reſpect to which actual 
eltabliſhments and conventions may be ſalutary 
or pernicious, and give riſe to a queſtion, 
which is now to be diſcuſſed, I hat is beſt 
for mankind, in their political capacities? 

If, in diſcuſſing this queſtion, we arrive at 
any general principles or rules; theſe may be 


I See Inftrucions of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, LE& 
prit de Loix, tom. 1. 
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termed the Political Laws of Nature, and are 
the objects of this chapter. 

To inveſtigate ſuch rules or e 
whether relating to men in general, or relating 
to men in particular circumſtances, is to aſcer- 
tain not what men actually have done, but 
what they ought to do; and 1s therefore pro- 
perly introduced in this place as a trench of 
| moral ſcience. 


S. * &. II. 
QY the 25 Erbe of the Poli teal Law 


of Nature. 


I is a belkerident propoſition „ that political 
inſtitutions are beneficial in proportion as they 
contribute to the ſafety and happineſs of the 
people. 

This principle, therefore, may be ſafely 
affumed as a firſt principle of political law. 

In applying it, we muſt conſider, 

1. Who are the people. 
2. In what their ſafety conſiſts. 
3. In what their political happineſs conſiſts, 
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Sz cr. III. 

Of the People. 
| & SOUR this denomination we are to con» 
ceive not any ſeparate order or claſs of men; 


but all the members of the community, whe- 
ther magiſtrate or ſubject, or in whatever way 


diſtinguiſhed, in the caſual diſtribution of 


condition or rank. 
Of the Safety 7 the People in Lana 


"a ſafety of the people conſiſts in the 
ſecure enjoyment of their rights. 

That the rights of men may be ſecure, it 
is neceſlary, either that there ſhould be no one 
to invade, or that there ſhould be a ſufficient 
power to defend. | 

The firſt is not to be expected in human 
affairs; the ſecond is the 3 object of 
political eſtabliſhments. 

It has been the object, or the fortune, of 
ſome communities, to poſſeſs members who 
might be intruſted with any powers. 
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It has been the object of other communi- 
ties, to grant ſuch powers only as might be 
intruſted with any men. 

Theſe ſeveral caſes, real or ſuppoſed, may 
be entitled, The government of Innocence, of 
Virtue, and of Lam. 
Under the ſuppoſed, government of inno- 
cence , or of virtue, matters of form are eaſily 
adjuſted. 

Under the coverment. of Jaw, it is neceſ- 
ſary, that the rights and obligations of men 
ſhould be clearly expreſſed. 

This is the object of conventional law. 
Inn every convention is ſuppoſed the con- 
ſent of parties 1 in perſon, or r by others 
properly authorized. | 

[The ſovereign is n to 10 8 

Laws relate to the F to civil 
rights, or to crime. 

The moſt perſect laws relating to the con- 
. are ſuch as confer. on the magiſtrate 
power to reſtrain» crimes, and to defend the 
community; but under limitations ſufficient to 
prevent the abuſe of this power. 

The moſt perfed laws. relating to civil rights, 
are ſuch as nn. ſecure every perſon in 
his flate. 
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It is the maxim of civil law, That every 
perſon ſhould remain in his poſſeſſion, until 
a better title be undoubtedly proved. 

_ Laws relating to crimes, preſcribe the form 
of trials, and point out the overt acts for which 
certain puniſhments are appointed. 

The-following are maxims of natural law 
relating to proſecutions. 

1. That every perſon is to be deemed in- 
nocent until he is proved to be guilty. | 

2. That no one ſhall be obliged to give 
evidence that may affect himſelf. 

3. That no one ſhall be tortured into con- 
ſeſſions or diſcoveries of any ſort. 

4. That no one ſhall be puniſhed, unleſs 
he ſhall have committed ſorne action in itſelf 
pernicious, or ſpecially declared by the law 
to be criminal. 

5. That it 1s better the guilty eſcape, „than 
that the innocent ſuſſer. 

6. That the object of puniſhment be to 
correct the guilty, and to deter others. 

7. That the puniſhment be not ſuch as 
would ſhock humanity, or diſorder ſociety 
more than the crime. 

To ſecure legal rights, it is neceſſary that 
the laws ſhould be ſtridly interpreted and 
applied. 
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Under the government of law, diſcre- 
tionary powers are not ſafely intruſted, except 
to judges named by the parties; or to juries 
-purged' by the challenge of parties, and in- 
tereſted equally to protect the innocent and to 
1 the guilty. 

In the ſecurity of rights conſiſts civil and 
bn liberty. | 

Liberty is oppoſed to injuſtice, not to 
reſtraint; for liberty cannot ſubſiſt without the 
ſuppoſition of every juſt reſtraint. 

Natural liberty is not impaired, as ſome- 
times ſuppoſed, by political inſtitutions, and 
is impaired only by uſurpations and wrongs. . 

The laws of different communities beſtow 
unequal privileges on their members. 
Thhoſe are the moſt ſalutary laws which 

diſtribute the benefits and the burdens of civil 
ſociety in the moſt equitable manner. But it 
is no ſmall meaſure of liberty to be ſecured in 
the-poſleſhon of what the law beſtows. 
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S. E C r. V. 


Of the Political Happineſs of a People. 


172 political happineſs of a people conſiſts 
in the love of their country, and in that diſtri- 
bution of rank and ſtation which is belt ſuited 
to their merits and capacities. 

Men who are leaſt actuated by ee in- 
tereſts are beſt diſpoſed to love their country. 

Men who have the feweſt adventitious 
WUſtindions of birth or fortune, are moſt likely 
to be claſſed according to their merits, to be 
employed ſuitably to their abilities, and to 
find the ſtations in which they are moſt likely 
to cultivate their talents, and their virtues. 

That a community may be loved. in the 
higheſt degree, its members ſhould be relieved 
of perſonal anxieties and occupied in what 
relates to the public. 

They ſhould be made to conſider the ſtate 
as the equal parent of all, diſtributing equal 
benefits, and requiring equal ſervices. 

Wherever the ſtate confines political con- 
1ideration to a particular order, who ſacrifice 
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the rights of others to their own intereſt or 
fancy, it cannot be loved. 

The reaſon and the heart of man are beſt 
_ cultivated in arduous fituations, and in the 
exerciſe of 1 duties. 


S Rc r. VI. 


of the  Preferable Inſtitution or Form * 


Government. 


8 DING what we may conceive, 
in general, as deſirable for mankind, every 
political queſtion muſt have a reference to ſome 
particular caſe, and mult be determined ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of that caſe. 

Men of ſpeculation” have in vain endea- 
voured to fix a model of government equally 
adapted to all mankind. 

One people is unfit to govern, or to be 
governed, in the ſame manner with another. 

Nations differ in reſpect to character, and 
in reſped to their ſtate or condition. 

The character of a people refers to their 
.degree of virtue, or of other principle, on 
which the fiate may rely for the diſcharge of 
civil and political duties. 
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The fiate or condition of a people is deter- 
mined chiefly by their caſual ſubordinations , 
and by the extent of their country. 

Caſual ſubordination is founded in diſtinc- 
tions, original or adventitious. 

Original diſtinctions are, the differences of 
capacity, diſpohtion, and force. 

Adventitious diſtinctions ariſe from fortune 
and birth. . 
Queſtions relning to the propriety of any 

political inſtitution , can be ſolved only hypo- 
thetically. 

Such queſtions may be put on fonts different 


ſuppoſitions. 


FinrsT SUPPOSITION. 


The ſuppolition of a people perſedly Vir- 
tuous, diſtinguiſhed from one another only by 
their original differences , and forming ſiates of 
mall extent. | 

Such a people are fitted to govern themſelves. 

They may conſent to be governed by the 
majority of their own number, or occaſionally 
by ſingle men; but to oblige ſuch men by force 
to reſign the ſenſe of their own minds, and to 
follow what is different from it, were, by the 
ſuppoſition, to ſubſtitute vice for virtue. 
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| Being perſectly virtuous, every one will be 

willing to bear his ſhare of the public burdens, 
and will receive, in his turn, that confidence 
and truſt for which he is by his capacity and 
e qualiſied. 

They are ſuppoſed to have no adventitious 
diftindions to mar the effe& of their perſonal 
qualities. 18 | 

Being of ſmall extent, the whole may be 
occaſionally. or periodically aſſembled. 

They need no precaution againſt the com- 
miſſion of crimes, or the abuſes of power. 

The ſole object of government is, to aſſemble, 
and to direct their force for national purpoſes, 

This, however, is a mere ſuppoſition; for 
no entire nation was ever known to be N- 


leclly virtuous. 


SECOND SUPPOSITION. 


« people in whom the virtuous and the 
vicious are mixed; who admit adventitious 
diſtindtions in different degrees, and form ftates 
of yarious extent. | 
This is not a mere ſuppoſition, it is realized, 
and the moſt general deſcription of mankind. 

i chere be no great ſeparation. 1 
of rank and — Tay! ; 


[ 
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II virtue greatly prevail over vice; 
If the ſtate be of ſmall extent; 
Such a people are fit ſor democracy. 


Their numbers admit of being aſſembled 


in collective bodies. 

Their virtues and their inſtitutions may 
prevent crimes, and abuſes of power. 
They may reap the advantages of demo- 
cracy, in a manner that will more than com- 
n its inconveniencies. 

I ſuch a people be ſeparated into different 
n or claſſes, they are fitted to ariſtocracy, 
mixed republic, or mixed monarchy. 

If in two claſſes, one is diſtinguiſhed from 
the other by a conſiderable ſuperiority, they 
are fit for ariſtocracy. 

Commercial nations of a ſmall extent are, 
in the reſult of diſtinctions that ariſe from the 
practice of arts, and the unequal diſtribution 
of property, belt fitted to ariſtocratical govern- 
ment, or to mixed republic. 

The inferior claſs, if not greatly debaſed or 
corrupted, may have a ſhare in the govern- 
ment, either by a negative on the determina- 
tion of the ariſtocracy, or by being intruſied, 
not with an active part in the government, 
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but only with the choice of _ "who are to 
act for them. 1 9 1 

The ſame . applied to o ates of a 
greater extent, and to a people among whom 
a greater variety of rank is eſtabliſhed, will 
juſtify the preſerence of mixed monarchy. 

It were happy ſor mankind, if, together 
with changes of 6 — they could 
always make ſuitable RY in 3 
and no more. Dir une 

Where ahanges: endes are grade), 
es changes oſ government take place ; 
but ſudden innovations of any ſort, precipitate 
men into ſituations in which they are | not 
qualified to act. | ip 190 911 


ene TuI IVS SUPPOSITION.. Pi We | 

„ th on whoſe vanity , ad ſenſe of 
perſonal importance, rather: than virtue, the 
fiate muſt rely for the [diſcharge of the civil 
and political duties; a people amongſt whom. a 
continual adventitious ſubordination takes 
place, without any yy or wy. deſire yp! * 


Ne no Srnteem N 1112 , Vit” | 
Such a "our are not ft to bande 
ſelves. Mad eis as d, 


1 


The 
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The continual gradation of rank muſt ter- 

minate in a prince or monarch. 
© They require monarchy as a bond of union, 
and as a ſource of honor. | 

While every one attends to what concerns 
himſelf, the monarch, ſor the preſervation of 
his own perſon and dignities, muſt attend to 
the public ſafety, and public order. 
| The ſubordinate ranks will court his favor, 

and conſult their own dignity, by actions, 
either fplendid in themſelves, or uſeful to the 
ſiate, whilſt they are ſerviceable to the king. 

The members of the ſtate are drawn toge- 
ther, and moved in a body, not by their love 
to the community, or to mankind, but by 
their veneration for their common ſuperior, 
and by their expectations from their common 
ſource of preſerment and honor. 

The maxims of honor are not ſuſceptible 
of ſudden changes; and the dignities of family 
though for the moſt part conferred by the 
prince, are hereditary, and therefore inde- 
pendent. 

Both theſe oircumſtances oblige the prince 


to govern according to fixed and determinate 


laws. 
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A people perfectly vicious, without ſenſe 
of honor, or hereditary diftindions. 

Such a people muſt be reſtrained by force. 
Every conſtitution, even that which con- 
fides moſt in the virtue of the ſubject, muſt 
employ force to repreſs crimes. 

If che whole people be inclined to commit 
crimes, and be reſtrained only by ſear, the 
proſpect of prompt and terrifying puniſhments 
muſt be continually placed in their view. 

This ſuppoſition may be employed as an 
apology for deſpotiſm. 

Where every perſon is diſpoſed to commit 
crimes, the fewer that have power, ſo much 
the better. 

When all power is committed to one perſon, 
even ſuppoſing himſelf to be a criminal, it is 
his intereſt, for the moſt part; to reſtrain the 
. crimes of others. 

His ſeverities, or cruelties, by the ſuppoſi- 
tion, can no where afflict the innocent. 

His dominions, though , like a priſon, 
committed to the keeping of vile and mercileſs 
men, is nevertheleſs the only fit place to receive 
thoſe who cannot be otherwiſe reſtrained from 
injuſtice. 
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But this caſe, like that which was firſt 
ſiated, of a people perfectly virtuous, is a mere 
ſuppoſition, and never was realized in the cha- 
racer of any people. 

Men are generally as far from the extreme 
of perſect vice, as they are renn that of perfe& 
virtue. 

They who contend, that t deſpotical govern- 


ment is in ſact the belt for mankind, proceed 


upon four f. uppoſitions , all equally violent 
and falſe; 

1, That all men would commit crimes if 
they durſt. 

2. That crimes cannot be reſtrained with- 
out diſcretionary powers. 

3. That a perſon to whom Uſcrothvatty 
powers are committed, will employ them to 
repreſs the crimes of others, but not to commit 
erunes of his own. 

4. That the fole object of government is, 
to control the actions, never to cultivate the 
nature or form the characters of men. 

Theſe ſuppoſitions are contrary to reaſon 
and to experience. 

The ſact is, that the manners of men are 
various; and that the ſame penal laws, and 
forms of juſtice, by which a people may be 


= 
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fucceſsfully governed in a virtuous age, will 
not always be ſufficient to. refirain them in 
ages corrupted. ,;-, . | 

When the criminal. — increaſe in 
violence and boldneſs, it may be neceſſary to 


increaſe the meaſure of puniſhments. 


When crimes multiply, and criminals are 
enabled to | employ the ſorms of law as the 
ſubterfuges of iniquity, it may be neceſſary to 
alter ſuch defective forms: But it never can 
be neceſlary to deprive the innocent of all the 
defences of reaſon and juſtice; ſor the ſame 
reaſon and juſtice which protect the innocent, 
may condemn the guilty. 

In times of occaſional tumult, popular 
frenzy, or rebellion, it may be neceſlary to 
treat thoſe who commit ſuch crimes, not as 
ſubjects amenable to the laws, but as enemies, 
who, by invading the public peace, have de- 
prived every citizen of his ſafety, and who 
therefore cannot have the benefit of laws until 
the public has recovered its ſecurity. 

Such domeſtic diforders, like foreign wars, 
render diſcretionary power occaſionally ne- 
ceſſary: But this neceſſity is only temporary. 

For the moſt part, even in corrupted ſtates, 
it is as much the intereſt of the ſubject as of 
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the magiſtrate, to _ the peace, and to | 


repreſs crimes. 

Abſolute deſpotifm is an extreme of ideal 
corruption: Every avoidable approach to it is 
an uſurpation and a national misfortune. 

It tends to produce that extremity of vice 
to which it 1s Py to be 1 as 2 
remedy. 10 

The object of deſpotieal government, is 
not to ſecure the ſubject in the poſſeſſion of 
his rights, but to make him a property; not 
to ſuppreſs vice, but to ſuppreſs the higheſt 
and nobleſt virtues of the heart, public ſpirit, 
independence, and courage. 


ere IK 
Of the fit Diſtribution of Truſt and Office. 


A. men of different characters and in different 
ciroumſtances, require a variety of inſtitutions, 
ſo different conſtitutions of government require 
or imply a different diſtribution of truſt and 
office. 

In free governments of every denomination, 
vrhere law is neceſſary, the law muſt be enacted, 
interpreted , and executed. Hence the offices 
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or fundions of liate are, legiſlation, juriſdie- 


tion, and execution. 

Legiſlation, under every conſiitution of 
government, is the immediate ad. of the ſo- 
vereign power, and cannot be delegated with- 
out transſerring the ſovereignty. 

This rule does not,exelude the concurrence 
of councils, nor the ene of ſorms ſuited 
to the conſtitution... öh 
Under — the logillation is exer- 
ciſed; by the golledtize body; but it is not ne- 
ceſſary that the collective doch au delibe- 
rate, as well as decide, 

The collective body may name ſenates, or 
ſelect councils, to prepare queſtions of legiſ- 
lation. | 
They may BED the ** of collecting the 
votes, or of promulgating the law. 

They may fix, at diſcretion, what numbers 
art required to conſtitute a legal aſſembly, and 
what proportion of thoſe preſent mult concur 
in a public reſolution. _ 

Under ariſtocracies, the colledive * of 
thoſe who govern, whether by elective or here- 
ditary title, muſt exerciſe the legiſlature. 
They may a&, notwithſtanding, under the 
lame forms and limitations that have been 
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mentioned as compatible with the unn 
of the whole people. 

Under monarchy, the legiſlature is exer- 
eiſed by the king. 

The king ſtands in need of eouncils; and 
his legiſlative power may be qualified by the 
ſorms oſ regiſtration , or promulgation, required 
to give the force of law to his edicts. 

In mixed government of any ſort, the legiſ- 
lature muſt be exerciſed by the concurrence of 
all the collateral powers. 

If a law could be enacted without the 

concurrence of any ſingle power, that power 
might be ſuppreſſed by the others, 
If the ſuppoſed collateral powers were to 
allemble, and decide queſtions of legiſlation 
by the majority, any way defined, the goyern- 
ment would ceaſe to be mixed. 

The ſovereignty of collateral powers is com- 
patible with a variety of forms relating to the 
propoling and the enacting of laws. 

Sovereigns of any denomination , wha have 
ſuffered courts of juſtice to follow cultom as a 
rule of deciſion, are to be underſtood as having 
eltabliſhed that cuſtom into law. 

Juriſdiction, or the office of judge, is, to 
interpret the law, and to apply it in particular 
cales. 
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This office, under every conſtitution, 
ſhould be disjoined from that of legiſlation. 
The ſovereign, being accuſtomed to will, 
or to command, cannot ſubmit merely to 
r nh or to follow a rule. 
Particular cafes are modified by circum- 
Bang that create prejudice, or excite paſſion. 
The ſovereign, having no ſuperior, may 
follow prejudice or paſſion at diſcretion. 
The ſovereign having enacted the law, 
would, under the influence of ſpecial motives, 
make free to diſpenſe with it. 
Popular or numerous afſemblies would be 
ſwayed by faction. | 
Princes would be ſwayed by their — ; 
and by ſolicitation. - 
Two queſtions may be put n to 
judicature: 
I. Who ought to judge? 
2. Of what numbers are courts of juſtice 
beſt compoſed ? 
I. Wherever laws are greatly en 
the knowledge of law becomes a profeſſion. 
No judgment can be ſaſely given without the 
counſel of thoſe who are knowing in the law. 
The office ſor which counſel is neceſſary, 
is that of pointing out the law, and the whole 
law, in any particular caſe. 
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Perſons who are not lawyers by profeſſion, 
may, in the manner of the judges at Rome, 
and of the juries in Great Britain, interpret 
and apply a law which is pointed out to them. 

Beſide the counſel employed by parties, 
the public may employ counſel for juſtice and 
law. This is the nature of official judges in 
Great Britain. 

Juriſdiction committed entirely to official 
judges, 1s attended with the following incon- 
Veniencies. 

The official judge being a continual magiſ- 
trate, may entertain the prejudices of the 
magiſtrate againſt the ſubject. 

The peculiar prejudices and partialities 
of the official judge, if he has any, may be 
known. | 

They who enjoy his favor, are tempted to 
treſpaſs in hopes of impunity, or to commence 
yexatious ſuits in hopes of ſucceſs. i 

They who apprehend his diſpleaſure, do 
not feel themſelves ſecure even in poſſeſſion 
of innocence. a 

Theſe inconveniencies are removed, in a 
great meaſure, by the eſtabliſhment of judica- 
tures in the Roman form, or in that of juries. 
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The juryman is equally intereſted to pro- 
tect the innocent, and to condemn the guilty. 

Juries may thereſore be intruſted with 
ſome meaſures of diſcretionary power, to 
mitigate the e of law, or to ſupply its 
deſects. 

Where a people are divided into a number 
of ſeparate orders and claſſes, as thoſe of 
Patrician, Equeſtrian, and Plebeian, Lords 
and Commons, the rights of one order are not 
ſafely intruſted to the judgment of another; 
and 1t would be expedient, that * party 
were judged by his peers. 

2. Under popular or republican govern- 
ments of any fort, courts of juſtice are beſt 
compoled of ſew members. | 

Courts compoſed of many members carry 
popular ſaction and party into the judgment- 
ſeat. The individual hopes to ſcreen himſelf 
even in judging falſely, under the authority 
and credit of the whole body. 
| No one is accountable; no one is conſpi- 

cuous; all are tempted to humor their party, 
and to judge at diſcretion. 

Under monarchy, courts of juſtice are * 

eompoſed of many. 
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Here the influence of the crown is more to 
be dreaded, than the faction of the people. 

This influence can leſs overawe or corrupt 
numerous bodies, than ſingle men, or a few. 

Numerous bodies, in their deliberations, 
admit of the zeal and ardor that animate po- 
pular allemblies; and even whilſt they do not 
judge more impartially than ſingle men would 
do, they judge with more independence. 
Ihe ſpirit of ſaction, which in republics is 
the greateſt corruption, in monarchy tends to 
prevent a greater ſervility to thoſe in power. 

The office of the executive is, to apply the 
force of the ſtate for national purpoſes: 

1. To give effect to the laws. 

2. To deſend the community againſt foreign 
enemies. 

Occaſions on which the executive muſt be 
exerted, are either continual or caſual; and 
in caſe of danger from abroad, require ſecrecy 
and deſpatch. N 

The ſovereign in republican — 
conſiſting of the whole people, or of numerous 
bodies, cannot exerciſe the executive. 

Such bodies cannot be continually aſſembled, 
nor ready to aſſemble at all times, 
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The reſolutions of the executive require 
anore ſecrecy and deſpatch than can be had in 
any numerous or popular aſſemblies. 

Affairs that come in courſe, or that admit 
of delay, may be committed to ſenates, or to 
ſele& councils. Such are the management of 
public revenue, negotiations, and treaties. 

Affairs that may come ſortuitouſly, and by 
ſurpriſe; that will not admit of delay, muſt 
be committed to ſingle men; as to the magiſ- 
trate, or officer who has the keeping of the 
peace, and the leading of armies. 

Under monarchy, whether pure or mixed, 
the king is capable of every branch of the 
executive. | 

But he ought to delegate whatever tends to 
render his power terrible or odious ; 

To reſerve what renders it an object of 
reſpect or affection. 

The abuſes of the executive power are 
variouſly reſtrained under different conſtitutions. 

In republics, they are reſtrained by the 
ſhort duration of office in the perſon of any 
individual, by the vigilance and emulation of 
his competitors, if not by his own virtue and 
moderation. | 
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Thoſe were the happieſt republics, who 
educated virtuous citizens, towhom any pow- 
ers might be ſafely intruſted. 

Some of the moſt important powers, both 
in Sparta and at Rome, were diſcretionary. 

In monarchy, the abuſes of the executive 
are reſtrained by the forms of law, and by the 
privileges of ſubordinate ranks. 

In all conſtitutions they may be albeit 
by having magiſtrates and miniſters accountable. 

By the integrity of thoſe who conſtitute 
the force committed to the direction of the 
executive. 

When the armed force is part of the 3 
it is their intereſt, as well as their duty, to 
refrain from abuſe. 


1 
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S EK CT. VIII. 


Concluſcon. 


I: may appear from a compariſon of the ſac, 
as ſtated in the hiſtory of the ſpecies, with 
what is now flated as the law of political ex- 
pedience, that men generally accommodate 
their eſtabliſhments to their circumſtances, 
and that, upon the ſuppoſition of ſuch circum- 
ſiances, there is little room for improvement. 


Men of probity and courage, in ſmall 
communities, have recourſe to Republican 
government. | 

Men diſtinguiſhed by inequalities of birth, 
and actuated by ſentiments of honor, have 
ranged under mcnarchs. 


Large empires continue to be governed , 
as they are formed, by force. 


Mixed deſcriptions of men, led by the 
variety of circumſiances in which they are 
placed, have exhibited a correſponding variety 
of mixed governments. And the iſſue in every 
caſe has been ſuch, that where we cannot 


* 
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materially change the charadter and circum- 
ſtances of the people, it would be folly to 
attempt any radical change in the form of 
government. | 


In ſpeculation, we form general views and 
look, into diſtant conſequences ; but the firſt 
maxim of ſound ſpeculation is, where matters 
go tolerably well, to beware of change. 


If therefore it be ſuppoſed, that an itch 
of political reformation is dangerous to man- 
kind, it is not ſupported by knowledge. : 


The ignorant are as apt to tamper with the 
beſt conſtitution, as to reſorm the worſt. In 
general, they are tenacious of cuſtom: but in 
ſome particulars are deſirous of change. 


The genius of mankind leads to progreſſion. 
Every order of men, and every individual, 
apprehend an inconvenience which they would 
remove, or an advantage they would gain, 
and they would break through every form to 
attain their end. 


Arts, commerce, population, as they ad- 
vance or decline, give riſe to new circum- 
ſiances, and ſuggeſt ſucceſſive arrangements. 

The people under the preſſure of great in- 
sonveniences, break out into revolts and effe& 
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great revolutions; under the preſſure of the 
leaſt inconvenience they ſeek for proportional 
relief, and in the proceſs of time, by ſmall 
alterations, produce a material and ſenſible 
ellect. 


In this current, we may wiſh to accelerate, 
retard, or direct the motion, but it is the 
nature of man to proceed. In ſteering our 
courſe, it is material to know the tendency of 
changes, whether the effect is to be near or 
remote. 


In every political deliberation, itis material 
to kriow what is beſt for mankind, that we 
may depart from it as little as poſſible. 


A well informed underſtanding, in the worſt 
ſituations, may ſecure ſome happy effeds, 
though ſar ſhort of the ideal perfection which 
the ſpeculative are apt to look for in the affairs 
of men. 


Political intereſis, are thoſe of all others 
which ought leaſt to be committed to chance. 
Our ſafety, our peace, our relation one to 
another, our improvement or degeneracy , 
depend in a great meaſure on our political 
mſtitutions. By theſe our rights are preſerved 
| or 


* 
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or violated, our relation is made to approach 
to that of equals, or to that of malter and 
ſlave, erimes are repreſſed or licenſed. *' 


Political inſtitutions tend to augment the 
good or the evil with which they are fraught- 

Human affairs, in ſome inſtances, tend to 
improvement; in others, to corruption. 


The inſtitutions of men, in one caſe, pro- 
mote their improvement; 1n the other, haſten 
their corruption. 


Inſtitutions that proceed on maxims of juſ- 
tice, that engage the minds of citizens in public 
duties, that teach them to eſtimate rank by the 
ES Wot of perſonal qualities, tend to preſerve 
and to cultivate virtue. 


On the contrary, inſtitutions by which men 
are ſtripped of their rights, or by which they 
are made to hold their poſſeſſions as diſcretion, 
under which they are ſuppoſed governable 
only by force, or by the fear of puniſhment, 
tend to beget tyranny and infolence in the 
powerful, ſervility and vileneſs in the depend- 
ent; to cover every viſage with paleneſs *, 


and to fill every heart with jealouſy or dejedtion. 
2 Vid. LU Eſprit des Loix, liv. 6. c. 5, 
16 


| 
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| The greateſt and moſt extenſive benefit 

1 which the wiſe can procure, is the eſtabliſh- 
| ment or preſeryation of juſt inſtitutions. 


The greateſt injury that wicked men can 
commit, is the overthrow: or corruption of 
| | | tuck antitutions. 


: 


THE END. 


